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Marie Antoinette Fichu. 

Tus fichu is of figured white silk lace, trimmed round 
the neck with a narrow, and round the outer edge with a 
wide puffing of the same material, edged on each side with 
a narrow piping of pink satin. The neck is also edged 
with narrow, and the bottom with wide blonde. _ A pink 
ribbon is laid under the puffings, and a bow of the same is 
set over the crossing of the ends in the back. 

White Alpaca Waist. — 

Tus waist is of white alpaca, closed in front with blue 
silk buttons. A bodice is simulated thereon with a trim- 
ming of blue silk, scalloped round the top, and chain 
stitched with white crochet silk. This bodice is sewed fast 
to the waist. The neck and sleeves are trimmed with blue 
silk to. match the bodice. ‘The belt is of blue silk, trimmed 
with two rows of chain stitching with white crochet silk. 


SLEEVELESS JACKET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, IL., Figs. 4 and 5. 


« -Figs. 7-10 give the pattern of the waist, which is the 
same as that of the Lucca dress. 























THE GOBELINS. 


PERHAPS the largest piece of embroidery now in 
course of production any where—at least on this 
planet—is ‘a carpet nearly thirty feet broad, nearly half 
an. inch thick, and how long it does not yet appear, which 
is being wrought by hand at the tapestry works of the 
French Government in Paris, and said ‘to be intended for: 
the palace at Fontainebleau. The warp of stout. linen 
threads or cords hangs in an upright loom: of 
length, before which, on a long wooden bench, sit eight 
or ten workmen of an intelligent and rather genteel ap- 
pearance, The visitor is admitted behind the bench, 
and may walk along inspecting the operations of each, 
The pattern is richly painted in oil-colors in fall size,’ 
and the long roll of canvas containing it hangs over the 
heads of the workmen, so that it is at about the same 


distance from their eyes as the work before them. The.» 
design presents scrolls of yellow, olive, and drab, with ‘a \ 


Variety of flowers, displayed on a ground.of blue so dark 
as to be mistaken by a careless eye for black. Stretched 
at length among the bright flower: is a large snake, with 









For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 7-10, 


Each workman has upon the bench by his side a box full 
of bobbins of colored yarns, and his shears, and a block 
by which to measure the thickness. The yarns are chosen 
with great deliberation, the workman’s eye turning from 
bobbin to painting and painting to bobbin to be sure of the 
precise shade. They are worked into their place, one 
strand of several threads at a time, and are turned over 
an iron rod, which is formed into a knife at one end and 
a hook at the other. When several inches of the rod have 
been covered the workman pulls it through and the knife 
edge cuts the loops. The threads are then well hammered 
down on the back with a heavy iron comb whose thick 
teeth slip between the threads of the warp, after which the 
surface is trimmed with shears to precisely the proper 
thickness. The workman, or the artist as he claims to be 
called, next spends a long time tickling the velvet surface 
with one point of his shears in order that every fibre may 


Pompapour Waist 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IIL, Fig. 6. 


stand in its proper relation with the fibres of the line of 
threads next below, which are of a different shade; and 
then, perhaps, it is time to stop for nooning. 

It requires years of-this slow process to produce one 
such fabric. . Hence we may conclyde that patience in ex- 
pecting a new carpet is sometimes very necessary even to 
an Imperial housekeeper, when refurnishing a palace. 

Other rooms in the same manufactory are occupied in 
the production of tapestries for hanging the palace walls. 
The rooms so used are long narrow halls or corridors 
lighted by the upper panes of glass in a row of windows 
upon one side, and having the whole interior painted green 
to temper the light to the eyes of the workmen. Oppo- 


> site to the windows, and with the face of the work: to- 


ward the light, stands a long line of looms, which are just 
far enough out from the wall to allow the workmen to 
sit screened behind them, where, seen through the cords 
of the warp, they may be compared to the animals in a 
row of cages in a menagerie. The work is all done on 
the back side in order to fasten and conceal the ends, the 
workman emerging from time to time to inspect the face. 

The models for these embroideries are exquisite oil- 
paintings of historical and allegorical subjects, in designs 
suitable for the great panels in which they are to be pre- 
sented, and are copied from the works of the first French 
artists. Not a few of the visitors wh» asma tn cae the fac- 
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tory would prefer, if they were given their choice, Similar substitutions of artificial for natural | largest possibility of growth. The domestic * Last week, for instance, I had.the honor of 

to carry away one of these paintings though exe- isions are in daily use among us, and though | fireside, apart from its sweet and serene fellow- | seeing you.at a-distance at Mrs, Reservoir’s, 

cuted for the temporary uses of a pattern | their¢ -are fatal to health and life, | ships, its graceful interchange of affectionate | What a superb scene it was! It wanted only 

than the completed tapestry which is nominally they are seldom checked. but by the distase and | civilities, and its holy guardianship over virtue | more space,.a palace rather than an ordinary 

so much more valuable. — death they inevi provoked. Our every- | and piety, has this other sacred office to fulfill | house, to be as magnificent as any royal féte. 

The subjects are in various styles Bre grim ary day. life is replete with such examples. ‘Those | in aiding the development of mind, in continu- | Of course, also, it was new ; that we must allow. 

fruit, ona a a ee — eee. who use artificial stimulants, of whatever kind, | ing the refining process of taste, in quickening | There were no ancestral names, nor jewels, nor 

att Wa bbcurac?,” 1 x tints of ,, 25 substitutes for the natural ones ofthe nerv-.| talent and enius foritetasks. We all know., halls. There were.no traditions as a mellow 

oe al a stones pase | ous system, are seldom deterred from the habit | that sengibility is a main constituent of the no- | back-ground to the picture, but. certainly the 

» ye Tm the shows * by its obvious bler mental gifts. We know, too, unawakened | colors were most glowing, and the whole effect 

ire disy’ of completed wo | The ordinary practice of trusting almost ex-.) intellect often means nothing more than un-,| was splendid, Indeed, in no part/of the world 

oe Sati if are fulltength por- { clusively to artificial neat for the warmth of the | aroused sensibility. Dr.Abercrombie was right | that I haye seen could there be collected: so 

Of the Emperor and press, in robes of | body is another example of the disobedience of.| when he said that defects of talent were fre- | many truly beautiful women. ‘They fade early, 

th Th} drapery, | y in the picture of | » natural law which is perseveringly practiced } quently due,to defects of feeling, If this is | say the foreign critics. So dew-drops soon dry 

the 8, elicits constant ex sofad- | though it brings with it the usual penalty of ill | true, how.can.the fireside of home, perform a | up and morning-glories close, but they are mar- 
= m, the Visitors who pass through the | peaith, People are apt to suppose that to se- | wiser ministry, how better aid civilization, how | velous while they last. I am speaking of the _ 


Several hundred years ago, when the working 
of was a leading accomplishment among 
the ladies of the courts of England and France, 
and the and feudal halls were hung with 
the handiwork of princesses and maids of honor, 
a Frenchman, named Jean Gobelin, founded dye- 
works on the ground now occupied by this man- 
ufactory, and the establishment became famous 
for its fine colors, which were attributed in part 
to the peculiar properties of a brook which ran 
through the grounds. In process of time the 
honors of the tapestry loom passed from the aris- 
tocratic hands of the ladies of the court to the 
plebeian hands of paid artisans; and Gobelin’s 
establishment became so successful in such work 
that it was purchased by the Government; and 
now that machine-made fabrics haveso far super- 
seded the hand-wrought for general use, the works 
are continued solely for the decoration of the 
French and the production of Imperial 
gifts, and for instruction and training of artisans 
in weaying and dyei 

The growth of Paris meanwhile has enveloped 
the establishment with a labyrinth of dirty streets, 
which haye no sidewalks, and ‘are filled by a 
swarming population whose chief industry is the 
gathering of rags, waste paper, and cinders in 
other quarters of the town. The squalid monot- 
ony of this region is once or twice a week relieved 
by the carriages of visitors who come to witness 
the processes of the factory. 
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{Qe Copyinc WHEEL, — 7his Wheel, by 
means of which patterns can be transferred from 
the Supplement with the greatest ease, is now ready, 
and can be had of most of the, News-dealers ; or 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on the receipt 
of 25 cents. 

Q@™ Single Subscribers to HARPER’S BAZAR 
will be supplied from Number One to the end of 
the year 1868, which will complete the first Volume, 
Sor the yearly price of Four Dollars. 














NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 


ATURE has established certain processes 
of her own for sustaining the vitality of 
the body, For these no artificial contriyances, 
however they may simulate natural operations, 
can be gafely substituted. Chemistry has pene- 
trated with marvelous insight into the mysteries 
of life, and with its tests and measures has be- 
come as familiar with the composition of the 
body and its elements as with the various sub- 
stances and their component parts it so readily 
manipulates in its own laboratory. This sci- 
ence can even do more. It can recompose 
what it has so elaborately analyzed and. sepa- 
rated into its elementary constituents. The air 
‘we breathe, the food we eat, and the heat by 
which we are warmed, may, after having been 
decomposed, be chemically recombined. The 
products which result, however, will not sustain 
life. Man or any other animal would soon be 
stifled with the air, starved with the food, and 
chilled to death with the heat compounded by 
the most skillful chemist, though his unerring 
tests would fail to detect any difference in the 
quantity and quality of the constituents of his 
own compositions and those of nature. 

Science teaches and experience confirms that 
art can not free us from our original bondage to 
nature, Yet in spite of this absolute law there 
is a constant effort on the part of man to resist 
its obligations, This resistance manifests itself 
daily in our artificial life, especially where the 
pleasure is immediate and the danger remote. 
No one has ventured, we believe, to substitute 
for his daily beef-steak the nitrogen, carbon, 
and other elements of which the chemists tell 
us it is composed. Art has not yet discovered 
any flavoring sauce to render so windy and un- 
substantial diet as the gaseous elements of 
our daily food more palatable than the solid 
substances of beef and pudding. When, how- 





ever, this discovery shall be made there will, 
no doubt, be many a housekeeper who will go 


for his daily marketing to the chemist’s shop in- | 
stead of the butcher’s stall, and get his wind- | 


bags filled for dinner. Though his health will 


suffer and his life be quickly brought to a close 
we do not suppose that the imminence of any 
such dangers will check the absorption of the 
fature human gas consumer, 


cure the sensation of heat is all that is neces- 
sary, and accordingly resort, for the purpose, to 
the various contrivances of furnaces and stoves 
in hermetically closed houses and rooms and 
endless coverings of thick clothing. This, how- 
ever, is a great error. We must.make heat as 
well as feel it, The process of its manufacture 
within the body is essential to its vitality. The 
combination of the carbon of the food we eat 
with the oxygen of the air we breathe not only 
produces heat but is an operation upon which 
every function of the animal system is more or 
less dependent. Arty artificial substitute must, 
therefore, be injurious, as it dispenses with a 
vital process which is essential to the health of 
the whole body. 

People can find in the outer air, in muscular 
exercise, and in the substantial food for which 
these alone will give the necessary appetite, the 
only sources of that heat essential to. health, 
In repose we have little else to do than. to. re- 
tain it. This is done by means of proper cloth- , 
ing and the artificial warmth of the indoor fire. 
These, however, if relied upon to produce as 
well as preserve the bodily heat are sure to be 
used in excess, and act not only in directly in-, 
juring our health but indisposing us to face the 
cold exterior air and exert the muscular effort 
required in the manufacture of that animal heat 
so essential to life. 





FIRESIDE CULTURE. - 
ULTURE is a much broader word than ed- 
ucation, Without giving it the compass 

of signification.that Mr. Arnold gave.it in his 
sharp attack on, British Philistinism, we may 
claim that it differs in kind as well as in de-. 
gree from the technical instruction and training 
which ordinarily constitute education. Culture 
looks not to a specific part of our nature, not 
to the functions of a faculty nor to the work- 
ings of an organ, but to our nature in its whole- 
ness, and hence to all it should be 2nd do as 
an instrument of thought, feeling, contempla- 
tion, and activity. It is both real and ideal in 
its spirit and endeavor,.. It is real, since it takes 
a downright hold upon the practical powers of 
our being, fitting us for better contact wish the 
facts of daily life, and teaching us how to apply 
common-sense not only to homely matters but 
to those rarer experiences which it is every 
one’s fortune to undergo. And it is ideal, be- 
cause it regards our nature as higher than any 
earthly ends, as an end in itself, and yet as a 
means to something beyond and above itself. 

Culture, therefore, presupposes education in 
whole or in part, and rises from it as a super- 
structure from a foundation. A certain degree 
at least of education must be, possessed before 
one is prepared for the benefits of culture. If 
culture mainly develops us by means of associ- 
tion with persons of refinement, it js evident 
that we must have had that previous*education 
from books and formal modes of knowledge 
which makes the sensibilities acutely .impressi- 
ble by the living men and women of society. 
We must have this subsoiling before we take 
the top-dressing, or the surface will be stimu- 
lated beyond healthy productiveness. But this 
fundamental work done, early education ac- 
complished, we pass from this initial life into a 
realm where more room is found for personal 
impulse and self-moving energy. ‘The mind 
then consults itself. And it ordinarily happens 
that under these circumstances the intellect is. 
first conscious of its own distinctive gifts; the 
heart beats twuthfully to itself instead of throb- 
bing to a key-note set for it; and genius, freed 
from restraint, prophesies the orbit in which its 
splendors are to shine. A cloistered student 
may easily mistake himself. But when men 
act socially upon one another the true touch- 
stone is applied, the hidden weakness stands 
confessed, the hidden strength stands disclosed ; 
and we are forced to know ourselves because 
the divine conditions of self-knowledge are 
brought to act upon the core of consciousness. 

Formal education having been. finished, we 
know of nothing so desirable for young men 
and women as a warm atmosphere of culture at 
the home fireside. Just then and there educa- 


tion merges intoculture, knowledge changes into_, 
character, tastes into life, acquisitions into gen- | 


uine treasures, It is no hyperbole to say that 
a very large proportion of our educated mind is 
lost at this point of transition. Nor indeed is 
it strange when so few homes are homes for the 
intellect. Homes for the intellect they should 
be no less than homes for the affections, com- 
petent to afford nutriment in variety and com- 
vleteness to mental appetites and so secure the 











, a few of your friends can do in practical oppo- 


better aid itself than by fitting itself for this 
beautiful office of inspiring intellect to seek and 
glorify its vocation? 

Now, it strikes us, that our American Homes 
have in this particular.a great work to accom- 
plish. No people, taken as a whole, have such 
an attachment to home; none lay such an em- 
phasis of generous pride: and pleasure. upon its 
advantages; and none indulge in such an out- 
lay of thought and money to obtain the very 
maximum of its comforts and joys. . This pas- 
sion for home is the chief strength of our civili- 
zation. It is growing, too, with our material 
wealth, but not growing as wisely as it should ; 
for we are neglecting that. domestic provision 
for the nurture of intellect, which, next to good 
morals, is the surest sign of a substantial civili- 
zation. In this respect we have degenerated. 
Our fathers read more, thought more, talked 
more. around the fireside than we do, and there- 
by contributed more to the real progress of the 
age than we can boast of doing. Recently, 
however, a signal change has been exhibited. 
The demand for home reading has increased, 
so that as respects the class of publications to 
meet this specific want, never did such an 
abundance exist. The culture of Home is evi- 
dently increasing, and as this culture takes deep- 
er root and spreads more widely around, we may 
safely calculate that social fungi, native or ex- 
otic, will be starved out of our prolific soil. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better 0 Pirs. Rulckerbocker. 
EAR MADAME;—Now that the newspa- 

a” pers, which M, Thiers in his late speech 
calls the books of every day, are beginning to 
talk seriously of the conspiracy against mar- 
riage, J begin to feel uncomfortable. I ask my- 
self what you and my other good friends in the 
realm. of matrimony —old settlers, if you will 
allow me the phrase—will begin to think of me. 
If young men are declining to marry, may it 
not be because of evil example, and who set so’ 
pernicious an anti-matrimonial example as old 
bachelors? Good Heavens, Madame! what if 
I should be thought a ringleader in this atro- 
cious conspiracy? What if a committee of un- 
married persons of your sex should wait upon 
me, and demand of me what I mean—in fact, 
ask my intentions? I beg you to fancy the 
situation in which I find myself, for as I write 
the words the appalling thought surprises me 
that this is /eap-year ! 

If there be a conspiracy against marriage the 
remedy would seem to be in the hands of your 
sex. In this auspicious twelve-month they can 
at least ascertain the truth by open inquiry. 
But with you, from whom I am sure that I have 
not even a suspicion to fear, I may certainly 
reason tranquilly upon this subject. You, dear 
Madame, know that I am no conspirator, ex- 
cept for the overthrow of bad manners of every 
kind; and I can conceive of no manners so un- 
speakably bad as the thinking evil or speaking 
lightly of marriage. I know that I shall ney- 
er marry; but I know also that I shall there- 
fore never know the purest delight on earth. 
And indeed, as I remember to have said before, 
if we should explore the private history of most 
of the old bachelors whom we know, we should 
find that. their solitary life is the long and un- 
wavering homage to an early affection. Do 
you remember that most delightful of old bach- 
elors, Scott’s Antiquary? When he showed 
Mr. Lovell into the guest-chamber in his quaint 
old mansion, he quoted to him, as he recalled 
the days departed, the lines of Wordsworth, 
then so fresh, and always so beautiful : 

“My eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same sound is in my ears 

_ That in those days I heard. 

Thus fares it still in our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what time takes away 
Than what it leaves behind.” 

Come, Madame, you must not reproach me. 
You do not think Monkbarns was sentimental, 
nor must you think thatIam. But Iam really 
interested, and even alarmed, by all the state- 
ments and statistics that I see in the newspapers 
and magazines about marriage and cognate sub- 
jects; and I have been thinking what you and 


sition to this tendency to avoid marriage. For 
we all know it to exist. You have sons and 
daughters, and you watch them in all their re- 
lations with the sons and daughters of other 
people. And I have eyes and ears, and a mind 
and memory, and as I move about in society I 





also hear, and see, and reflect. 


spectacle, and nowhere could it be more strik- 
ing in that chief element of personal beauty 
than it was at Mrs. Reservoir’s. And what 
dresses the women wore! Heedless youth put 
their sinful feet through robes the cost of which 
would be a handsome income for a family. They 
tipped oyster-slop upon velvets and brocades that 
the Empress would gladly wear. They spilled 
exquisite wine upon laces which were mere fairy 
webs, and I hope they imparted to them the 
delicate stain of age. Madame, when my for- 
tunate eyes first caught sight of you that even- 
ing, you were standing in front of a bank of 
flowers that I have not seen surpassed in the 
Chiswick exhibitions, and I agreed when my 
neighbor said, “‘ Mrs. Knickerbocker completes 
it like a Victoria Regia.” 

What music there was, and what dancing! 
I could not be weary of listening and: of look- 
ing. The passionate longing, the depthless 
sadness of much of the music to which those 
airy figures floated through that illuminated 
scene—why, Madame, it lingers with me yet 
and affects me inexpressibly. But what of your 
sons and daughters, the young Knickerbockers ? 
Two of the youth told me the story which is 
getting to be the old story—‘‘ Do you think, 
Mr. Bachelor, I can be married to a woman 
who expects this kind of thing, who is bred to 
it, steeped in it, who breathes it by day and 
dreams of it in what little night it leaves her?” 
And the other said : ‘‘ Mr. Bachelor, you smiled 
when I passed you as I was waltzing with sweet 
Kitty Clover. You think that I am a fortunate 
man because you suppose she smiles upon me. 
It is not me, dear Sir, it is only the figure that 
her excited imagination makes of me that she 
smiles upon. If she saw me away from all this 
glamour I should seem to her a very different 
person. And it is very fortunate, too. For 
although she might feel very sure that she did 
not deceive herself, and would be deeply insult- 
ed if you should suggest that she could not dis- 
pense with all this as easily as she thinks she 
could, she would find the same reaction in a 
quiet life that an actress feels when she leaves 
the stage in the height of her triumph.” 

So philosophized my young Knickerbockers, 
And now what do you think is your duty as 
their mother? What is, in one word, the ob- 
vious fault of our society, from whatever cause 
it may spring? It is its expense. Every body 
tries to surpass every body else in the magnifi- 
cence of furniture, of plate, of silks and satins, 
and velvets and laces, of splendid pyofusion 
and mad extravagance. And there i but one 
way to stop the furious folly. It is for you, 
Mrs. Knickerbocker—for what you do scores 
enough will imitate to make the fashion—it is 
for you to resolve that your house shall be 
plainly furnished, that you and your family 
shall be plainly dressed, and that your parties 
shall be inexpensive. You can do it, but Mrs. 
Reservoir can not. You can have the pleasant- 
est people of all kinds at your house in the 
pleasantest way. You can invite them from 
nine till twelve, You can make your daughters 
wear simple, and exquisite, and inexpepsive 
dresses. You can have the dancing to three or 
four pieces of music; and your supper can be 
merely oysters and ice-cream. You can dd 
this because you are enormously rich, because 
you are the very flower of fashion, and because 
every body wants to come to your house. And 
you have only to ask half a dozen of your 
friends to do the same thing; and then it will 
no longer be considered absolutely essential to 


give no party at all or one of the Reservoir . 


school. Of course I do not deny the beauty 
and charm of such a scene; but unless some- 
thing is done, such a ball as we went to at Mrs. 
Reservoir’s becomes a tremendous blow in the 
conspiracy against marriage, 

And what amazes me is, that you and others 
who are sensible and educated and thoughtful, 
who see the peril and the sorrow of all this, do 
not resist it. You all shrug your shoulders, 
and lift your hands and eyes, and deplore it— 
and do it. You allow Mrs. Tilbury, and Mrs. 
Reservoir, and Mrs, Pound, and Mrs. Hundred- 
weight to prescribe the rules which you obey. 
I have never been invited to those impressive 
and dreary ceremonies—the Pound dinners. 
As I wrote to Mrs. Grundy last week I have no 
particular respect for the Pound genealogy ; 
the family has only a traditional odor of snutt 
in my nostrils, But I know how the Ounces 
and the Pennys and the rest burn with unex- 
tinguishable desire to be admitted to the Pound 
banquets, and I do not deny that it is consid- 
ered a very fine thing to be one of the guests— 
although I have heard that—well! no matter! 
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if he did dine there it only shows that the 
Pounds can do exactly a8'they please. There- 
fore, if Mrs. Pound should give a perfectly plain 
dinner, cooked with the exquisite skill of Blot 
—that worthy disciple, I hope, of Ude—and not 
have forty courses—it would be a miracle, I 
know, but it would simplify dining. 

Now this is a work which can be done only 
in this way: If our manners in this kind are 
ever to be reformed you, my dear Mrs, Knick- 
erbocker, must lead off. If you choose to go 
to Delmonico’s to do it, instead of opening your 
own house—very well. Such a proceeding de- 
stroys all the charm of variety in society, if 
many imitate you; but still you can do the 
work there by a simple method. By Jove! 
Madame, if you will pardon the force of the 
expression, and attribute it to a sudden remem- 
brance of you as you stood by the bank of flow- 
ers at Mrs, Reservoir’s—if your precious spouse 
were in heaven, or rather, if he had never been 
on earth, and—forgive the audacious dream !— 
you had borne my name, and had been at this 
moment Mrs, Bachelor, I do believe that you 
and I together could have helped to show that 
there is something’ superior to money even in 
our gay society; and then—if you will again 
pardon the presumptuous fancy which nothing 
but our tried friendship excuses—then young 
Knickerbocker Bachelor would have known that 
sweet Kitty Clover would not have expected as 
a matter of course to rival, as his wife, the 
splendors of the Reservoirs. 

Madame, from Juvenal down the satirists 
have lashed this social madness, But you can 
help cure it. Be conscious of your power, mo- 
ther of the Knickerbockers, and use it for their 
happiness. Your admiring friend, 

An OLD BacHELor. 








THE CHARITY BALL. 


MONG the most popular of the New York 
charitable institutions is the Nursery and 
Child’s Hospital—a home where indigent mo- 
thers can leave their infants with the assur- 
ance that the babes will be cared for while 
they are earning their livelihood. A charity 
of this sort appeals to the strongest sympathies 
of women; and it is not strange, therefore, that 
the social queens of New York city should have 
selected it from among all others to be their pet 
institution. ‘This they have done, and the list 
of managérs numbers among its names the ac- 
knowledged leaders of New York society in 
wealth, beauty, and fashion. The ball given 
under such auspices to aid the funds of the in- 
stitution naturally becomes the ball of the sea- 
son, discussed long in advance, and talked of 
long after; some notice of it, therefore, can not 
fail to be interesting to the readers of Harper's 
Bazar, 

The sum paid by the mothers of the infants 
received in the nursery is only a nominal one, 
and the institution is mainly dependent on the 
exertions of its patrons for support. A large 
proportion of the funds for this purpose is de- 
rived from the Charity Ball, which fact causes 
the managers to use their utmost efforts to 
make this ball a success; and if beauty, num- 
bers, and brilliancy constitute success, the ball 
on the night of February 24 was successful in 
an eminent degree. 

The Academy of Music was used for the pur- 
-pose, the parquet having been floored over, on 
a level with the stage, to give space for prom- 
eriading and dancing. The building was bar- 
ren of decoration, it being the principle of the 
managers to expend no money uselessly; but 
this want was amply compensated by the brill- 
iant assemblage that filled the walls. The 
Academy was thronged, from the parquet to the 
highest balcony, with the élite of New York so- 
ciety; and the eye was dazzled in every direc- 
tion by a bewildering mass of bright-colored 
siJks and satins, gossamer laces, and costly jew- 
els. 

One might have imagined himself in the 
court of Louts XVI., so closely do the present 
styles of dress resemble those of that magnifi- 
cent period. Sweeping trains, with tunics and 
fichus & la Marie Antoinette, towering billows 
of hair thickly powdered with gold, silver, and 
diamond dust, and even patches on the face, 
seemed to copy the fashions of the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

One thing, however, was lacking. The stiff 
and sombre evening costume of the gentlemen, 
with their black swallow-tail coats, black vests, 
and white cravats, so like a butler’s, differed 
widely from the laced and jeweled silken attire 
of the men of that time, and we could not help 
longing for some of the embroidery and gold 
lace which in Ristort’s faithful pictures of the 
gay court of France enlivened the scene and 
set off the lustre of the ladies’ dresses. The 
epaulets of a few artillery officers here and there 
was a sensible relief from the monotony of the 
civilians’ dress, 

Every body was there, as a matter of course, 
Mesdames Astor, BELMONT, ASPINWALL, JAY, 
RoosEvELT, and the rest of the elegant lady-man- 
agers, superbly attired, were prominent centres 
of attraction, while the assemblage numbered 


personages, we noticed M. Du CuaiLyiu making 
his way among the crowd, and evidently quite 
as much at home in the mazes of fashion as 





among the tangled thickets of an African for- 
est. _ ere ee 

From the stage-balcony the finest view of the 
dancérs was obtained. Down the long vista of 
the large hall the eye feasted on a fairy spec- 
tacle, a kaleidoscope of marvelous beauty, with 
ever “a change into something rich and 
strange.” Jewels glittered like streams of liv- 
ing tire; fabrics of gorgeous colors and white, 
fleecy, cloud-like costumes moved to and fro 
in the bewildering mazes of the dance. The 
scene was varied enough to dazzle a looker on. 
To tell of all the dresses that attracted us would” 
be to emulate the garrulity of Scheherezadé 
herself. It would consume every hour of her 
thousand-and-one nights; and, above all, it 
would occupy more space than the chronicler 
ever dares monopolize in these overburdened 
columns. We venture only upon generalities, 
glittering generalities they are per force in speak- 
ing of such a scene, while we avoid those per- 
sonalities that we always deprecate, 

We saw at the first glance, and the evening 
confirmed the impression, that one hue more 
than all others was cast to the surface of this 
brilliant surging sea, Of all the colors of the 
rainbow none is so much enhanced in beauty 
by gas-light as green, and of all others green is 
this season the favorite fur evening dresses. 
Here it was in every shade—mermaid and cela- 
don, dark and sombre, a fitting back-ground 
for the resplendent diamonds that gleamed 
upon it; Metternich and apple-greens—clear, 
lovely shades that mingle with white satin in a 
way that no other color will, and the delicate 
pistache tint on which point-lace rests as lov- 
ingly and appropriately as if here, of all others, 
was its chosen abiding-place. 

Clad in these Undine colors a fairy creature, 
whose face was a poem, moved about with in- 
effable grace. Amidst the folds that bordered 
her rich dress were shells of pearly hue. Her 
tunic of point-lace was festooned with sea- 
weeds; water-lilies covered with a mist of tulle 
were on her corsage and sash. Emeralds and 
pearls were entwined in her fair hair. 

Close by an attractive party were enjoying 
the Lancers just beneath the balcony. Here 
was @ stately dame in a Watteau costume, 
seeming like some French marchioness of the 
ancient réyime who had wearied of the passive 
position in which she had been enshrined by 
Art, and had stepped forth from that old por- 
trait to masquerade for one evening among the 
belles of another generation. Her powdered 
hair was a specimen of the choice antique. 
How it softened her complexion, and rendered 
most lovely the brilliant bloom of her cheek! It 
was brushed away from her low, broad forehead 
& la Pompadour, and arranged in puffs that sat 
close to her head, displaying instead of destroy- 
ing its fine contour as puffs are wont to do. 
Her trained petticoat of white gros grain had a 
wide box-pleated flounce around it. The four- 
reau or overdress was of chené silk, small fig- 
ures of gay chameleon hues on a white ground. 
The corsage was square in front, and the skirt, 
cut away in front, would have been quite long 
behind, but was looped up in large puffs in the 
Watteau fashion. The sleeves were puffed to 
the elbow, from whence fell a wide ruffle. A 
point-lace mantle tastefully worn, formed a 
graceful drapery; and a black velvet band, fast- 
ened by a diamond brooch, made the fair throat 
look fairer still. White gloves with six studs 
reached almost to her elbow. 

Her vis-a-vis in the dance, a brunette with 
clear olive skin, had her dark hair arranged in 
luxuriant beauty and sparkling with diamond 
powder. Her dress of amber satin was most 
appropriate. A deep flounce of point appliqué 
surrounded the skirt, which was very long and 
gored to fit closely over the hips. The low 
corsage disclosed most beautifully moulded 
shoulders; and a bertha of lace draped the fig- 
ure. Autumn leaves and gilt berries surround- 
ed the puffed chignon. The necklace was of 
topaz pendants set in Etruscan gold. 

The most elaborate toilette of the evening 
was of pure white. A rich Antwerp silk with 
an immense train was trimmed with bands of 
white satin studded on either side with Roman 
pearls, Above this was a tunic and flounce 
of point appliqué lace. The low corsage had 
sleeves and bretelles of the same beautiful lace. 
A diamond brooch of great size caught the 
bretelles on. the breast. The hair was pow- 
dered and worn very high. A Spanish coif- 
fure of point appliqué was fastened on the 
chignon by diamond ornaments, and fell over 
the shoulders of the fair wearer in a most grace- 
ful manner. Necklace and bracelets of dia-* 
monds, 

An elegant costume was a corsage and open 
train of black velvet, displaying the front and 
sides of a petticoat of lavender silk. The train 
was opened in the back, cut in vandykes, and 
caught together with jet ornaments. 

The trains were of immense length, and the 
few ladies who wore short dresses were envied 
by the many who did not. Pretty and graceful 
fourreaux of satin over short skirts of puffed 


_ tulle and tarlatan were very much admired. 
' Puffs of rose-colored tarlatan under a tunic of 
lions by the score. Among other celebrated © 


white satin trimmed with heavy fringe, and a 
muslin robe edged with Valenciennes was a 
pretty transparent over blue satin. 

Midnight was the zenith of the ball; about 








one o'clock the spectators began to disperse and 
leave room for the dancers, who lingéred till 
far on toward daybreak. At 5 a.m. the last 
carriages drove off, and all that remained of the 
great Charity Ball of 1868 was a well-filled 
purse, contributed by the fashionable pleasure- 
lovers to the support of a noble institution. 














PERSONAL. 


OLIVE Loan, one of the cleverest and piquant- 
est women in the country, has added to her réles 
of authoress and actress that of lecturess, in 
which latter she débuted, a few eveni since, 
with decided success, at Dodworth Hall. Her 
audience was largely composed of writing, act- 
ing, ting, and other professional people, 
whom she keptin a state of high laughter and ap- 
— She gave a neat little touch, in the pa- 

hetic, of a young débutante, a comical one of a 
stage-struck Fifth-Avenoodle, an Irish wardrobe 
woman, & manager, and scenes from ‘‘ Macbeth” 
and ‘King John.” She was elegantly enveloped 
in @ rose-colored moire antique, with long train, 
fur collar, heavy diamond cross, and large dia- 
mond ear- ’ 

—Senator Morean is said to be the giver of 
the best dinners this winter in Washington. 
Senator ConKLING keeps house and entertains 
nicely, as a well-educated gentleman should ; but 
Governor Moran is 80 very pecunious that the 
‘* What will it cost?’ never seems to enter into 
any of his matters of hospitality. 

—We account it a good thing to have done 
what Gzorce W. CuIpMAN did the other day, 
when his daughter ANNIS was married to Mr. 
Cuartes C. Bartzy. The paternal Curpman 
gaye to ANNIS (the Curr-ess) a deed of the Bap- 

ist church in Melrose, Massachusetts, a $1 
United States bond, a $100 greenback, and a case 
of jewelry, consisting of a pearl chariot drawn 
by two golden horses. The parties are to be 
congratulated—especially BaILey. 

—The onal and political dander of Mrs. 
Harriet BEECHER STOWE is said to have arisen 
lately in the town of Hartford, where her new 
book is oing through the press. Samples of 
this boo! been carried about to show to 

urchasers. Among the steel plates is one of 

r. FREDERICK DovaLass. A few days ago the 
com began to come back with the report that 

e graven _ of F. D. injured the sale of 
the volume. The publishers consulted Mrs. 8., 
and requested that the offensive work of art be 
taken out, which she firmly refused. She put 
her little foot down on that proposition, and 
there it stays. That is the way the story comes 
to us, and we reckon it’s true. 

—Opulent New Yorkers must not suppose that 
all the truly grand and stylish private parties ex- 
ploited on this continent are given by them- 
selves. Hardly. A few evenings since Mrs. 
FRANCIS SKINNER, Of Boston, gave a magnificent 
entertainment on the coming of age of her son. 
A thousand people were invited. The entire 
building known as Horticultural Hall was en- 
gaged, and the several apartments therein were 
none too large for the purpose. The several of- 
ficers’ and committees’ rooms were used for re- 
ception rooms, the lower hall for the supper 
room, and the oe hall for dancing. -The com- 
pany consisted of the élite of the city, and a scene 
of rarer magnificence at the height of the enter- 
tainment can scarcely be imagined. All the 
apartments, the stairways, etc., were profusely 
hung and embowered with the choicest shrub- 
bery and flowers, while the ne, the 
stairs, and the supper-room were fully carpeted, 
both the dancing-hall and supper-room forming 
the most exquisite boudoirs or fairy grottoes by 
their columns, arches, pendants, and other floral 
ornamentations. No such completeness and ex- 

ensiveness of detail have ever been known in 

oston. Some idea of the cost may be inferred 
when we say that at least $3000 were expended 
for flowers alone. The music and feast were on 
a scale of like munificence. The company be- 
gan to assemble at nine o’clock, and the first 
streaks of the morning light still found some of 
the more enthusiastic dancers lingering at the 
scene of recherche festivity. The floral decora- 
tions were by DoogvuE; the music by the Ger- 
mania Band, and the supper by WILKINs, of the 
Somerset Club rooms. Pretty good for the Puri- 
tans! It was W. H. we think who said, 

‘“‘when good Bostonians die they go to Paris!’ 

—tThe notable personages of England appear 
to be rushing into print. The BisHor of Lon- 
DON and Dean STANLEY will have articles in the 
March number of Good Words. Mr. GLADSTONE 
has been writing for the same periodical, and is 
announced for a volume on Greece and Phenicia. 
Lord Witi1am Lennox has been lecturing in 
London in aid of the funds of the Victoria Hos- 
pital for sick children. His subject was ‘‘ Loco- 
motion, from the days of Charles IT. to those of 
Victoria,’”’ and contained anecdotes of Stephen- 
son, Brunel, Gurney, Locke, and other men of 
science. Lord Hosart has been writing letters 
in the London Times in favor of a prompt and 
liberal settlement of the Alabama matter, The 
QUEEN’s book has sold to the extent of 150,000 


copies, yielding her $50,000 copyright. Royalty 
and nobility did not in olden time write books 
or read lectures. It is different now. 


—Mr. A. T. Stewart employs about three 
hundred women in the manufacture ot female 
clothing. Among those who came there re- 
cently for work was a colored woman, who was 
served like all the rest—according to their skill. 

—The Rev. Dr. HAWLEY, of Hartford, and the 
Rev. Dr. Batcu, of Montreal, are spoken of for 
the vacant bishopric of Vermont. 

—Another distinguished tribute to the mem- 
ory of a good wife has been paid by a prominent 
Hebrew gentleman of London—Sir Moses Mon- 
TEFIORE—Who has established a college at Rams- 
gate in memory of his wife JupiTH. 

—The Constantinoplers are making a great 
pother because the SULTAN went out, not long 
since, to dine with one of his subjects—the first 
time a Sultan ever did any thing of the kind. 

—We suppose Doctor SHELTON MACKENZIE 
will be inclined to crucify us for repeating that 
hat story, which has got into print in style and 
manner followin. , to wit: The Doctor went 
with some fair ladies to the Navy-yard. The day 
was. fine but ity; he was eloquently describ- 
ing on a ferry-boat the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery, when a puff of wind gently lifted his 
hat off his head, and carried it like a bird flap- 
ping its wings up the river. ‘‘Good Heavens!”’ 
cried the Doctor, ‘‘ there’s a | pees fellow’s hat in 
the air, Well, that’s a joke I always laugh at!” 





The roar of laughter which greeted him all 
round, and the direction, all eyes took to his 
head, induced him to,put his hand there. ‘ By 
the powers,” quath he, “it’s my hat!” But his 
native wit returning, he said, as he saw it plump 
itself into the waters of the East River: ‘That's 
trne to nature; a beaver always takes to the 
water,?”, 

—Within the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
of Paris Lovis NAPOLEON has not been so de- 
voted to Mrs, L. N. as he is at the present time. 
He is constantly in her society, and is said to 
have quite fallen In love with her. 

—Mrs. SwissHELM has become opulent—re- 
covered $60,000 worth of real estate near Pitts- 
burg from SwissHELM—(she is divorced from 
him), who made exclusive claim to it. That 
will please her. 

Madame Louis Ducts (née ANNA TALMA) has 
just died, at the great age of 95 years. She was 
a sister of the TaALMA, 

—Miss Ett.es, of Inverness, has given £1000 
for the petpore of founding a medical scholar- 
ship in the University of Edinburgh. 

-—The late WizuiaM A. Waite will for all time 
be gratefully remembered by Danbury, Connect- 
icut, having by will left $10,000 to found a pub- 
lic library in that town, The mail which brings 
this intelligence gives information that the sum 
of $176,000 has just been left to charitable insti- 
tutions in Massachusetts by the late Mrs. ABr- 
GaIL Lorine; and from England comes news 
that a lady—name not given—has left the Socie- 
ty for Promoting Christian Knowledge a legacy 
of $125,000. 

—Mr. Tennyson is as clever in business mat- 
ters as he is in poetry. For twelve short poems, 
one each month, in Good Words, he is paid £2000. 
For ‘“‘The Grandmother,” 108 lines, published 
in Once a Week, he received £100. For ‘‘Sea 
Dreams,” in Macmillan, a larger sum. He is 
the owner of his own copyrights, and is said to 
get all his publishing done for a commission 
of fifteen per cent. He is now building a house 
on a peep he has lately purchased in a se- 
cluded part of Hampshire, as a place of refuge 
when the tourist fever sets in, “ with its usual 
severity,” in the Isle of Wight. 

—General IenatierFF, the new Prime Minister 
of Russia, is only forty years of age, but has al- 
ready made his mark. He it is who has carried 
the Czar’s dominions several degrees southward 
in Asia, transferring a large portion of Northern 
China to Russia, and advancing the Russian out- 
posts in the centre of the continent near enough 
to India to make a sensation at St. James, When 
the French and English entered Pekin with force 
of arms and pillaged the palace, they found Ia- 
NATIEFF already there, on such excellent terms 
with the Emperor of China that the plenipoten- 
tiaries of both countries solicited his aid in the 
negotiation of treaties. He is a man of rare sa- 
gacity and address, with an affability, ease, grace, 
and courteousness that wins universal admira- 
tion. He treats every one with the utmost re- 
spect; reads men on the instant; is bold, yet 

rudent. He belongs to young Russia, and has 
ull faith in the “destiny of the Empire just as 
most Americaus have in the future of the United 
States.. He has won the hand of a princess of 
high rank, well educated, speaking English flu- 
ently, and charming in person and manner; who 
while in Constantinople thought it not beneath 
her to be on intimate terms with some of the 
wives of the missionaries of the American Board. 

—The late Countess oF HARRINGTON—once 
the celebrated actress Miss Foore—was an odd 
body. To the day of her death she kept her car- 
riages and her liveries in very much the style 
which distinguished them when the late Lorp 
HARRINGTON was a leader of the fashions. Ev- 
ery day about four o’clock might be seen in the 
neighborhood of Whitehall Gardens those large 
black horses with the square blinkers and brass- 
mounted harness, drawing the stately-looking 
carriage in which the Countess was seated. The 
servants invariably wore chocolate-colored coats, 
reaching to their heels. These coats were de- 
signed by Lord Harrington, who cut the origin- 
al pattern for them himself. Like Gzoree IV., 
he was an amateur tailor of very considerable 
pretensions. In fact, he and that Royal person- 
age, in the days of the Regency, were rivals in 
the high art of cutting and fitting. The Prince 
designed a Valencia waistcoat, very short, and 
with only four buttons, which created a wonder- 
ful impression among the noble swells the tirst 
day it was exhibited on the Royal breast. The 
next day Lord Harrington appeared in a still 
shorter Valencia, but with small buttons from 
top to bottom as numerous as it was possible 
to place them. This vest triumphed over the 
Prince’s. 

—NeEWMAN HALt told a friend in Baltimore 
that the form of his worship in London was 
Episcopal, though he had elders like the Pres- 
byterians, and class-meetings like the Method- 
ists. 

—Mr. EMERSON was in Stamford, Connecticut, 
a few evenings since, and delivered his lecture 
on “Manners in America.”’ After the lecture 
the philosopher was taken to the house of one 
of the principal gentlemen of the place, where 
“things” were had. Mr. EMERson’s parlor man- 
ner is thus pleasantly and concisely stated by 
a person who assisted at the private entertain- 
ment: ‘‘He is calm, self-possessed, rather dis- 
posed to hear others than be heard himself. A 
stranger would be likely to take him for a rather 
timid and precise Congregational preacher. He 
talks well, though he does not speak blank verse 
in the bosom of the family. He has the air of 2 
man whose mind has been made up for thirty 
years or more on most subjects about which peo- 
ple think. On the topics of the times he is en- 
tirely athome. Political affairs, as he remarked, 
it. was not easy to keep aloof from. Every man 
is, or ought to be, concerned in the welfare of 
the vessel in which he has taken passage. He is 
familiar with current literature, knows the titles 
of all the new books and what they are worth. 
Concerning AGaAssiz’s recent work, he feared that 
the descriptions would make every body anxious 
to go to Brazil. Of THoreau he spoke in great 
praise, and was of opinion that the day would 
come when his remarkable works would be clas- 
sic and by-words every where. 

“The bounteous repast seemed to be much 


| enjoyed by the great thinker; but the intercourse 


! of the social board does not disturb the even ten- 


or of his way. He is evidently always himself, 


and neyer turns aside from the plain, simple, 
straightforward, unpretending habit which hv 
approves, and which quite won the sincere re- 
gard of the fortunate few who concluded an eyen- 
ing with EMERSON.” 
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BERTHA WITH PEPLUM AND SasH. i \ \ . For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 15 and 16. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 12-14. AN x 
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Pin-CusHion with NEEDLE-Boox. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII., Fig. 22. 








FicurE For SLEEVELESS JACKET. BanpgEau oF APPLE BLossoMs AND VELVET. Figure FOR SLEEVELESS JACKET. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR BED-QUILT COVER. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. 18, 
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Pen Wiper. 


Mareriats: Black and gray cloth; muslin; 

ran. 

This pen wiper is in the form of a hedgehog. 
Cut, according to Fig. 23, two pieces of muslin ; 
the one (upper) of the size of the pattern, the 
other (under) only to the smooth line. Back~- 
stitch the two together, except a small opening, 
through which fill the body of the hedgehog wit! 
bran or sand. Then sew up the opening, and 
cover the under side with gray cloth.. On the 
upper arrange strips of black cloth, three quar- 
ters of an inch wide, which are cut in very nar- 
row slits on one side to the depth of about two- 
thirds of an inch, (See. pattern.) Sew these 
strips on diagonally, beginning at the back, 
where the first strip must cover the edge of the 
gray cloth. Each following strip must lie over 























Pen WIPER. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 28. 


Cap witH Pink Rippon TRIMMING. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 18. 
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Tartine BorpeR ror CUSHIONS, ETC. 
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; ~ Woop Box. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII, Fig. 21. 
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the preceding at half its width. For the head sew 
black cloth over the muslin head already formed. 
Trim the upper side with half polka stitches in gray 
silk. The eyes are formed of two large beads. 


Wood Box. 

Tuts useful article is made of a wooden box cov- 
ered with light brown oil-cloth. The border which 
ornaments the wood box is of dark brown oil-cloth, 
with figures in appliqué of light brown oil-cloth. 
These figures imitate knotted boughs. The appli- 
cation figures are fastened to the foundation by an 
embroidery stitch in fine black silk. The fine 
strokes, imitating shadows, are made with pen and 
ink. The points on the edge of the ornamentation 
are of light brown oil-cloth. Fig. 21 gives the pat- 
tern of half of this border. This also serves as a 
direction for making the cover and handle. Any 


old wooden box may be covered in this manner, 
and thus be made both useful and ornamental. 








KircHen Apron. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-3. 





Cap witn Buus VELVET TRING. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 19. 





CrocHET AND Braiw BorDER FOR CUSHIONS, ETC. 
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ing of white green silks. 
shown in the in trimmed with braid and embroid- 
ery, pleted, Bee sewed together. 





—with slossiie silk; bring this end throngh the cen- 
tre of the c , 80 that it sl 


ha: 

ter of an inch beyond it, and fin 

wooden button similar to th 
needles ; on the up end 

bullet-shaped steel button. 
shaped pockets which surround the rod cut a three- 
cormared | piece out of Paap gang also of white and 
n silk; on the white set the braid as shown 
in the illustration; then the silk over the paste- 
board, on the upper by button-hole and on the 
others by overhand stitch; nm the four sections 
together by a few stitches at the upper and lower cor- 
ners, as shown in the , and at the same 
time fasten them tothe rod. Then wind the rod from 
this point to the top with a row of black and one of 
crystal beads. There remains now only the needle- 
book to make. For this p a ite and green 
piece of silk as alzo one of white flannel, accord: ~ te 
ig. 22. These must double at the middie line. Then 
cut two teboard pieces, which must reach only os 
an 


this middle line. Trim the white silk with braid 
work on one of the halves a di after 22. The 
body of the beetle is worked in appliqué with brown 


silk, and that of the locust with green. The remain- 
ing portion of the design is worked in satin, half 
and point russe, of black, brown, green, and 

vray silks. Then join the white and green silk over 
the pasteboard, by with button-hole stitch in 
green silk; insert the mel, which is worked in 
silk in button-hole stitches taken at some dis- 

The finished book is fastened in the 


book by m. silk tassels, and fasten it to the point 
of the u ht rod by means of a white and black silk 
cord, whi is finished with black and white silk tas- 


Embroidery for Bedquilt Cover. 
See illustration, page 308. 


Tur illustration shows an embroidered design for 
the cover of a silk or woolen quilt, which is laid over 
on the right side at the width shown in the pattern, 
and fastened by means of buttons. The pattern quilt 
given is of red cashmere, quilted in squares, and the 
cover of fine linen. Before embroidering the latter it 
will be necessary to sew folds of the required depth in 
order to form the corners. The embroidery is worked 
according to the pattern in satin, half polka, button- 
hole, and eyelet stitch. It may also be done on cam- 
bric or muslin, instead of linen. Join, on the outer 
edge, the embroidered border with the lining of the 
under side. Work button-holes in this border, and 
set pearl or porcelain buttons on the quilt by means 
of which it may be firmly fastened. 


Cap with Pink Ribbon Trimming. 
See illustration, page 309. 

Tuts cap is unique and tasteful, being formed of two 
scarf-like strips-of Swiss muslin, fastened with rib- 
bon on the top, and forming strings. Cut Fig. 18 of 
double. stiff lace, bind it on the front edge with nar- 
row pink ribbon, and sew on the back a ribbon an 
inch and a half wide, withthe ends extending half a 
yard beyond either side of the cap. Trim the under 
part of the front with two rows of loops:of narrow 
pink ribbon, and set on the frills of lace and rosettes 
as seeu in the engraving. Then cut two strips of 
Swiss muslin, twenty-three inches long and five inches 
wide, pointed at one end and bias at the other, edge 
them with lace, and cover the foundation therewith 
in the manner shown in the illustration, tinishing with 
needle-work application figures, bows, and loops. 


Cap with Blue Velvet Trimming. 
See illustration, page 309. 


* Tuts cap is made of Swiss muslin and lace insertion 
an inch wide. The trimming consists of narrow lace, 
a strip of blue velvet cut in a and narrow blue 
velvet ribbon. Cut Fig. 19 of Swiss muslin, wire the 
front and back edges, and set under the front edge a 
strip of stiff muslin an inch in width. Trim the front 
with three rows of loops made of narrow velvet rib- 
bon, surmounted by a frill of needle-work edging set 
on insertion. A barb made of lace insertion a yard 
and a half wide, with a strip of Swiss muslin an inch 
and a half wide, velvet points and narrow lace, on 
each side, passes over the top of the cap and serves 
as stri) :s. The points are two inches wide and an 
inch and a quarter deep. 


Holder for Clothes Brush. 
Seo illustration, page 309. 

Mareriats: Gray and white ticking; red woolen 
binding, half an inch wide; red zephyr worsted; 
pasteboard, 

This holder consists of three pockets, designed for 
holding brushes. It is made of gray and white ticking, 
bound with red worsted braid and trimmed with point 
russe embroidery in red worsted. The pattern is elev- 
en inches in height by thirteen in width. Cut a piece 
of stuff twenty-five inches long by ten in width; lay 
this in three equal pleats, so that the length is reduced 
to thirteen inches, Each pleat forms a pocket, and is 
to be cut out at the top according to the pattern. Now 
prepare a piece of ti ing thirteen inches long by elev- 
en inches wide for the back, and sew on this a fla 
of ticking, which fastens down in points and is 
trimmed as shown in the illustration. Sew the pock- 
ets on the back of the stuff, and finish between the 
poate with point russe embroidery in red worsted. 

ow bind the entire outer edge of the joined back and 
front pieces with red woolen braid. e a loop on 
each point of the flap, and sew a corresponding but- 
ton on each pocket. Fasten: a metal ring on the up- 
per edge, by which it can be hung up. Put a piece of 
pasteboard between the double materials of the back, 
arranging it so that it can be slipped out when the 
bolder is washed. 


Tatting Border for Cushions, etc. 
See Ulustration, page 309. 
Tas tatted insertion is bordered by two rows of 
crochet on the outside edges. Begin with what 
in the as ce stripe. Tie both 
» and ‘wor! 
vundation § ds. (double stitches), 1 p. (pi- 
5 ds. t p., & de.; then cl 
¢ thread where the two 


inst a 
of, first, 8 ds. ; then take up the last 
figure ; 5.ds., 1 p., 5 ds, 1 p., §.ds. 
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take their choice; under a democratic govern- 











oe a single crochet stitch. This finishes 
tion. 
Crochet and Braid Border for Cushions. 
See illustration, page 309. 


Tus is an insertion of serpentine braid and croch 
and is very easily worked. ‘The rosettes, which 


et, 
are 
shown of the full size inthe illustration, are made sin- 


igh, and sew te edge together the ian gid | O86, of course, Which is not the right one, nig 
with overcast stitches. . Then Tae owe close | much as it is the left one which should be lefi 
together on one side of the braid by dra’ -athread | but reflecting that 


through the edge of each point. s forms the 


tre of a rosette. Wind the thread several times around "Tis better. to haye gloved and lost 
the foundation thread which joins these “Bee never to have gloved 
pattern.) Around the outer edge crochet these ro- en ees all, 


ternate six 


—2 chain 
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The two stri 


which include the 
as follows: 


corners sew together 2 polnia of the braid on the 
which shalkibe next to ; then crochet 
each side of this braid as follows : 





INiGO IN. WASHINGTON. 
Wasutreton, February 20, 1868. 


reason | can offer for not beingin New York. 


he does not wish to put them to the test. 


pressed a desire that I should take the r 


like the idea. 


nothing. 
I suggested that he could right about face, 


sage he could send or any 


tactics—nor even tact. 

Last Monday evening I attended his reception. 
Let me explain that the White House receptions, 
and those of Speaker Colfax and General Grant, 


affairs of ‘‘ cards.” However, as is well known, 
there’s nothing proud about me; and I go every 
where indiscriminately without expecting that 
people shall put themselves out by sending me 
invitations. 

A great many uncomplimentary things have 
been said: of me by my enemies; but I was 
never yet accused of standing too much upon 
ceremony or waiting an undue time to be asked 
to come in out of the cold. 

At the President’s I saw the President. He 
shook hands with me kindly and asked how I 
thought I found myself, to which I replied by a 
few original remarks about’ the weather, and 
wishing him many returns of the happy season, 
ey with ‘happy effect the well-known lines : 

hen the spring time comes, gentle Andy. 

There is nothing like politeness—suavity in a 
meadow, as the old saying has it;'is as good as 
forty-two in reserve. We should even strike the 
guitar lightly—that is, bee oer ie 

Is it de en to dress for the President’s re- 
ceptions? asked the lady whom it‘was my for- 
tune to attend. SSSA 

On general principles it seemed to:me that it 
was—that it would be rather rigorous not te dress, 
aiid I so replied. The consequence was that We 





went én grande tenve—which is not:a new way 


settes as follows: In the deep cut between each two 
points a single crochet stitch; then on each point al- 
mes 2 chain with 1 double crochet—the 2 


thi 
joined bya few stitches on the under side. The il- 
connection takes place. 
rosettes are worked 
he braid for each stripe must be of the 
length desired for the insertion; in order to form the 
C) 


n- 


* 1 » creche! 
in the first 2chi 1.downward pic this 
work 5 cable yd needle out o ica it 

and 


OU will observe by the date of my ‘letter 
that 1 am in Washington, which is' the best 


1 came on in the interest’ of the’ Bazar, to 
attend to the fashions, report the receptions, and 
ornament and elevate society generally. The 
report that the President summoned me to his 
side, to assist in reconstruction and popularize 
his measures, is altogether a mistake. As he 
remarked to me yesterday, few: better than he 
appreciate my ability and know my virtues, but 


In the further course of conversation he ex- 
tion 
business off his hands; he was tired of it, he 
said; standing up and shaking hands with so 
many persons the evening through was not so 
pleasant a performance as it perhaps seemed. 
It looked as though they came simply to pump 
him, to make a handle of him, and he did not 
He thought that I would fill the 
position with grace; that when conversation 
tlagged I could enliven it by the introduction 
of a few judicious conundrums, and besides I 
could get so much to write about—he could find 


and leave the White House, which would de- 
light a great many people more than any mes- 
thing else he could 
do, but he sadly replied that he was unfamiliar 
with such movements—that he knew nothing of 


are general; those of the Secretaries, however— 
indeed all others that I now call to mind, are 


you make your way to the Red Room. Of course 
you find your ladies ready. Surrendering your 
arms to them—which may be called surrender- 
ing to seize her that which is yours—you enter the 
Blue Room, and are presented to the President. 
Asa general thing it is not considered good taste 
to ask him conundrums, or to attempt a discus- 
sion/Of politics at this time. You may inquire 
after his health and his family's, and express a 
sincere hope that they may live long and pros- 
per; but the better way of getting out of the 
scrape, perhaps, is to look as though you knew 
@ great deal, and just shake hands and pass on 


a the mare of —_ first —— 5 oe : 

ake up Joop‘which was: raw | as though you did not wish to commit yourself. 
Lion aaa gle thread thrown ar nnd, Tee Sean Then the President will think that you own a 
Repeat from x tillthe:. braid-is | the: ‘of | saw-mill, or run a tavern, or keep grocery out 
one side, but in orm the corner make oely on West, and are a man of position and political in- 
slip stiteh planes of rneaeries Scho fluence, and there's no telling what office he may 
join the rosettes.as shown in the pattern. 


not nominate you to. 

After standing in the Blue Room and feeling 
like a fool.as long as convenient, you can go into 
the East Room, remarking to the first old lady 
you meet, in.a jocose way, that you have just 
come out. of an Easterly Blew. If she does not 
faint under the blow you can then ask her why 
an onion is like a piano, or what is the difference 
between an over-coat and a baby—either of which 
questions is warranted to drive any respectable 
lady, arrived at years of indiscretion, into a lu- 
natic asylum. 

The marine band play in an adjoining apart- 
ment, and children play in all the rooms, trip- 
ping up gentlemen and tearing ladies’ dresses. 
Children should be abolished, especially male 
children; and I am rather surprised that these 
latter are not toed or vetoed into their proper 


Am I expected to tell. what people wore? 
Well, as for myself, 1 wore—myself out before 
the evening was half over. ‘The mental effort 
of keeping my hands out of my pockets, and my 
feet off ladies’ dresses, and behaving with entiie 
propriety for such an unprecedented length of 


time, quite me, and | wanted to gu 
home. Other gentlemen wore black coats—ot 


the claw-hammer cut, mainly—black pantaloons, 
black or white vests, black or white neck-ties, 
roll-over collars or stand-ups, boots or gaiters, 
just as they pleased; some, acting on the old 
saying that safety lies in the middle, parted thei: 
hair accordingly, while others parted it on the 
side ; members of diplomatic corps carried their 
hats under their arms, and could have carried 
their heads there had they chosen to; some wore 
whiskers and some wore mustaches, and some 
didn’t wear any thing on their faces but a stupid 
expression, Wearing whiskers or not, let me 
remark, is another matter of taste. As a gener- 
al thing, those who can't raise them don’t wear 
them, and think them especially vulgar, and 
snobbish rather than nobbish. Mustaches, how- 
ever, are open to serious objections; they tickle 
ladies’ noses, which is naughty, for it is the gen- 
tleman who should be on his sneeze. 
4 As for the ladies, they dress very much as they 
do in New York. I noticed some very pretty 
puffed sleeves and waists—and some. very well 
puffed dresses in the next morning's papers. 

Some ladies wore shot ins ; indeed, most 
of the dresses there, silk and all, looked as though 
they had been shot—shot to pieces—before the 
thing ended. 

(By-the-way, when you see in the papers that 
‘* green reps’ were noticed at a President's “~ 
ception, you must not imagine that green Repub- 
licans Pe meant—the abbreviation is used in 
Congressional reports ; but in this connection it 
means.a dress cloth.) 


One very pretty lady wore a magnificent cape. 
It was*er mine. 1 regretted that she was not. 
~“Thete were many waists of-felt cloth. All 


Sppresinpste ate to this condition aft- 
er a ile wear, the figurd be # good one. 
“But -bows found mucéh favor with the la- 
dies. Ry Fa last long, but they look pretsy 
“As for the coiffures, these were so varied that 
I shall attempt no particular description. It is 








ly considered nowadays that the more a 
lady’s hair is roughed up the better it is dressed. 
A very good effect could be attained, I-should im- 
agine, by allowing the baby to play with it nights, 
and not combing it for several mornings before 
going to a party. Indeed, I am of opinion that 
this tice is quite extensively followed, from 
the fg that during my stay in Washington I 
noticed’that-very many ladies came to breakfast 
and dinner with their bonnets on, when I knew 
to a moral certainty that they had neither been 
out nor intended going. If they were not get- 
ting their hair up, what did it mean ? 

I am exhausted, but I have not yet exhausted 
Washington; however I have the reader. ‘So 
not adieu but au revoir. Inigo. 





HARMONY OF COLORS. 


ARMONY of contrast is one thing to be 
considered in a lady’s dress, and an appro- 
priate and t ttern another. Without 
these no fashion can long become popular among 
arefined, intellectual, and discerning people. No 
matter what furore the new style may create upon 
its first advent, it will die out in its infancy and 
be cast aside as something too unbecoming to be 
worn by any Jady who wishes to appear to good 
advantage. 

Different. opinions are entertained respecting 
the true nature of light and shade in the produc- 
tion of many textile fabrics for ladies’ wear, in 
which three or more positive colors are inter- 
mixed; and among the leading primary colors 
pear are the best to select from, by meapining 
an ieaing them together, to cause most 
desirable and pleasing effects. 

To obtain a good effect, neither too gaudy nor 
too sombre, it is absolutely essential to know 
something about how they are to be produced, 
and the governing principle employed, before any 
one can fly clan to be an expert in such mat- 
ters. js can only be accomplished by thor- 
oughly understanding the manner in which tints 
are blended and the harmonious relations they 
bear to each other. ‘ 

Experiment seems to have proved beyond all 
controversy that color is not an inherent property 
of matter, but produced by the action of matter 
on light. That fabrics as well as bodies owe 
their colors to this cause is clear, from the fact 
that whatever. may be their color in ordinary day- 
light, they all, when seen by gas-light, exhibit 
the same shade, which is that of the light in 
which they are seen. 

Take a light blue silk, for instance, and dis- 
play it at night under a series of gas jets; the 
yellow from the light so completely absorbs the 
blue, or rather intermixes with it, that it presents 
the appearance of being a green silk, when, if a 
strong solar light were brought to bear upon it, 
the result would be as before stated. 

There are seven homogeneous colors (leaving 
out white and black), of which red, yellow, and 
blue are the primary ones; then comes orange, 
green, indigo, and violet. All other colors, com- 
pounded of any two or more of these, are merely 
secondary. ‘This should always be boine in mind 
in blending tints together. 

From these seven homogeneous colors all our 
textile fabrics are woven. ‘Lhe manufactuier, by 
blending and combining two, three, or more of 
them together, finally succeeds in obtaining a 
beautiful and harmonious whole, exactly suited 
to the wants and tastes of his customer. ‘To 
produce the necessary effects, much skill, pa- 
tience, and experience on the part of the o}.e:a- 
tor is required. To make the color and the tab:ic 
fashionable and find a ready market for it is the 
next thing to be done. If the manufactwer has 
the hardihood to undertake so difficult a task 
single-handed, he protects himself from rival 
manufacturers by affixing to the fabric his trade- 
mark, and seeks a patent for his new material 
and the peculiar design of the pattern, as well as 
for any new coloring matter he employs in the 
process of manufacturing. When he exhibits 
proof of the originality of his invention, the Pat- 


. ent Office at Washington at once grants him the 


necessary legal parchment desired. ‘This docu- 
ment, for the period of seventeen years—the usual 
term—effectually gives him exclusive rights, and 
shuts out all competition in the manufacture of 
his particular fabric and unique pattern design. 

He then gives it whatsoever name he thinks 
proper to adopt, by which it can become more 
generally known, such as the Gettysburg purple, 
Broadway green, or Ristori blue, for the purpose 
of introducing it to the notice of the trade and 
general public. 

The manufacture of’ new colors and pattern 
designs for ladies’ costumes, like those of new 
perfumes, occupy the attention of a large number 
of leading chemists and artists in Europe, wheie 
such things are made a specialty. Those among 
them who originated the “ Bismarck brown,” tlie 
**Solferino red,” and the peculiar color known 
as ‘* Magenta,” succeeded in reaping a rich har- 
vest for their trouble when their new tints became 
once thoroughly established among the élite of 
the fashionable world. . 

The variety of tints and shades of color, by 
judicious blending and effective combinations, 
can be carried out to an almost unlimited extent. 

The following combination of a few leading 
colors, however, will serve in a measure to better 
illustrate the rule by which all can be governed 
in future, if they .so choose, as to the true princi- 
ple of creating light and shade, and of obtaining 
suitable tints to harmonize with each other. 

Black, like the base of a structure, is the dark- 
est color first to build upon ; white, which stands 
at the.top of the scale, the lightest color to lead 
to; therefore black and white, being the two most 
opposite and extreme colors, all light and shade 
must perforte be graduated between them, while 
eve Mota tint which can possibly be made by 
the intermixture of any other color, must also 
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come within these two extreme boundaries. Next 
come the three ‘primaries—red, yellow, and blue 
—and all the tints which can be made out of 
them. For example: Red, orange-red and red- 
orange; orange, yellow-orange and orange-yel- 
low; yellow, green-yellow and yellow-green ; 
green, blue-green and green-blue; b/we, purple- 

lue and blue-purple; purple, red-purple and 
purple-red, and then back again to red, the place 
of starting. 

These are the harmonizing colors, from which 
all tints and shades, in the order they are ar- 
ranged, are obtained. With the addition of light 
or dark shades (white or black tints) the pre- 
dominating color required may be increased or 
neutralized according to fancy. 

In most cases the broken and semi-neutral 
colors are productive of an excellent effect in 
dress. These may be enlivened by a little posi- 
tive color, such as red, orange, or violet. The 
accessories should be quiet and unassuming, The 
contrasting color should’ always be chosen with 
the foregoing principles, and bear but a small pro- 
portion to the mass of principal color. 

It is commonly understood that red contrasts 
well with green; blue with orange; lilac with 
green; brown with either blue, red, or green, the 
brighter the contrast the darker-the brown should 
be; purple with yellow, and golden tints with 
deep purple. An impression prevails that if any. 
two of these contrasting colors are united in one 
piece of goods ; if, for instance, the warp is green 
and the woof red, that the finished piece will pre- 
sent a rich and harmonious contrast of colors. 

If it is ne¢essary that the colors of different 
articles of dress should contrast agreeably and 
harmonize with each other, it is equally import- 
ant that the same harmony should be preserved 
in the colors employed on a single piece of silk 
or other fabric. In these and other textile fab- 
rics we find too frequently that the fancy of the 
manufacturer has been the only rule for the ar- 
rangement of the colors, and the laws of har- 
mony and contrast are therefore but too often set 
at defiance. French manufacturers pay greater 
attention to this subject than our own, and the 
good effects of this study are visible in the supe- 
rior productions of the French looms. 

Colored shawls, again, are instances in which 
a great variety of colors may be arranged with 
harmonious and rich effect; but to set these off 
to the greatest advantage they should be worn 
over plain colored dresses. The variety of colors 
in shawls is frequently so great, and they are so 
broken and intermixed, that at a small distance 
they cease to be distinct, arfd must be considered 
rather as hues than as colors. It is always a 
rule among artists who excel at figure-painting 
and the painting of drapery, that if one part of 
the dress is to be highly ornamented, or to con- 
sist of various colors, a portion should be plain, 
in order to give repose to the eye and afford a 
good blending of shade tints. For the same 
reason figured and striped dresses should be 
accompanied by plain colored’ shawls, jackets, 
or cloaks. It is no doubt to this principle of 
contrast without gaudiness that the popularity 
of black cloaks and their substitutes are to be at- 
tributed. 

A few general observations connected with the 
subject of color as applied to dress occur to us. 
We shall mention the following: 

Black and dark dresses have the effect of mak- 
ing the persons wearing them appear smaller than 
they really are. For this reason they are more 
suitable to stout persons. The same may be ob- 
served with respect to black shoes, which dimin- 
ish the apparent size of the foot. 

The contrary effect takes place with regard to 
white and light-colored dresses, which make peo- 
ple look larger than they really are. Very stout 
persons should, therefore, dress in black and dark 
colors. They have a constitutionally gloomy 
look, we admit; but for some reason, yet un- 
explained, the whole civilized world wherein 
Fashion holds her sway associates dark, sombre 
colors with dignity of deportment, a calm, placid 
mind, and highly intense respectability. Black 
is certainly the most approved color to be worn 
at funerals. Custom alone has made it so, un- 
der the popular delusion, no doubt, that every 
person who goes to a funeral and dresses in 
black for the occasion is supposed to be in 
mourning for a departed friend, when, in reality, 
they are carrying out the Biblical idea of doing 
penance in sackcloth and ashes. In many por- 
tions of civilized Europe pure white is the pre- 
vailing color at such sombre gatherings, while in 
China it is red and yellow, and in some other 
places blue becomes Ja mode. 

Large patterns make the figure look shorter 
without diminishing its apparent size. The im- 
mense patterns which we occasionally see on 
promenade are really only fit for window and 
bed curtains, or at least for a lady of gigantic 
proportions who wears a hoop. 

Longitudinal stripes in dress, if not too wide, 
are considered to add to the height of a figure. 
‘They may therefore be worn with good effect by 
persons of low stature. Horizontal stripes have 
a contrary effect, and are far from graceful. 


explain. ; 

general effect produced by artificial light 
on the complexion and’ dvess is to heighten the 
shade without imparting to it any rich coloring 


"The City. Hall is 


creases the brilliancy of the eyes by the masses 
of shadow which it casts around them, but at 
the’same time gives to many complexions a pale, 


| sickly’ ash-color, and to the features a haggard, 


sunken expression, which is any thing’ but beau- 
tiful or becoming. Where the light is thrown 
from the sides of a salon, on a level with the 


‘head, the general effect is wonderfully improved, : 


and is much better for the complexion and the 
toilette. The haggard, sunken expression im- 
parted to the features from the reflection above 
is entirely removed by the introduction of strong 
side-lights and footlights. This effect warms 
the complexion by increasing the flesh-tints from 
ash-color to orange. Our operatic and theatrical 
artists, as a general thing, are made aa aware 
of these facts, and are governed entirely by thi 
when they find it n to make up their 
costumes, or paint, powder, and line their faces 
to represent either youth, middle, or old age, in 
the many different eccentric characters they are 
so often called upon by the manager to assume. 
First-class scenic artists and painters of trans- 
parencies have reduced the study of artificial 
light and its effect upon certain colors down to a 
pers science. The light diffused being yel- 
ow, this color on a lady’s dress is rendered pale, 
and is frequently lost entirely. Primrose-col- 
ored gloves appear white by gas-light, orange and 
red become warmer by this light. Sky-blue ac- 
quires a green tint ; indeed it can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from green; dark blue assumes a dark 
and heavy. color; green nearly resembles blue ; 
and purple becomes recder if it inclines to red, 


-and darker if it inclines to blue. When, there- 


fore, a dress is to be worn at night by artificial 
light the color should be selected with a view to 
the modifications it will receive from this light, 
or the effect intended will be completely de- 
stroyed. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, January 21, 1868. 

4 te oid is the anniversary of the execution 

of Louis XVI., and, according to custom, 
the day, together with the death of Marie An- 
toinette his queen, who was exectited nine months 
afterward, is commemorated by masses said at 
the sarcophagus in the crypt of the Chapelle Ex- 
piatoire. This chapel is a low but’ extensive 
tomb-like structure which, with its little garden, 
occupies a block in a new and fine of 
Paris. One of the first acts of Louis X VIII., on 
gaining possession of the crown, was to’ identify 
the spot where the remains of his brother and 
sister-in-law had been interred, and to érect this 
monument thereon. In the princi room, 
which is of cruciform shape, but to which a low 
dome gives a circular appearance, mass is said 
daily; but upon this anniversary the priests de- 
scend the dim sepulchral staircase and perform 
the rite before the empty tomb whence the re- 
mains have long since been removed to the Royal 
sepulchres in the suburban church of St. Denis. 
At the same time to-day, according to the cus- 
tom of the present Emperor, mass was said in the 
private chapel of the Tuileries, the Emperor and 
his family being present. 

However strange it may seem that a Napoleon 
should pay this peculiar mark of honor to the 
memory of a Bourbon, it is nevertheless natural ; 
for he sits in the palace of the ill-fated monarch, 
he is surrounded by the same Paris, and from 
his windows he sees the Place de la Concorde, 
where, seventy-five years ago, the guillotine was 
set up to clear the way for a republic. There is 
more reason for sympathy than some Americans 
might at first suppose. 

The desire to exhibit continually visible tokens 
in commemoration of the decease of others, and 
to be remembered in turn in the same way, 
seems to be a common trait of the French char- 
acter. A noble marquis, some time since de- 
ceased, who made a will disinheriting all his 
legitimate heirs because they had incurred his 
displeasure, was embarrassed by the natural ap- 
prehension that his tomb would not be visited by 
mourners and hung with garlands as it might 
otherwise have been. He provided for this diffi- 
culty by bequeathing one quarter of his whole 
fortune to the town of his residence upon the 
conditions: first, that a kiosque should be erect- 
ed in his garderi"to receive his mortal remains ; 
and, second, that an annual sum, sufficient for a 
dowry, should be paid to that one of the young 
women, daughters of the day-laborers of the 
town, who should, in the judgment of the town-. 
council, be the best behaved. Each year, in the 
month of May, a young woman so chosen should 
proceed, accompanied by the Council, and de- 
posit her wreath upon his tomb, and receive in 
exchange her marriag»-portion. 

His memory surely will be cherished by young 
men as well as young women; but it is to be 
doubted whether his death will be regretted any 
the more. 

Sad to say, however, the heirs, not sufficiently 
regarding the wholesome influence of such a gift 
in conducing to the good behavior of the young 
women in the village, entertain some hope of 
setting aside the bequest by litigation, which is 
now pending. If they should succeed it is to be 
feared that the garlands will go to the lawyers 
instead of to the tomb. 

‘By Freneh usage any city mansion less than a 
palace is a ‘ Hotel.” A lodging-house is a 
““hdtel- meublé” (furnished). ~The residence of 
a foreign minister or a peer is called his hotel. 
the Hétel de Ville, the Mint, 
the Stamp-office, and the general Post-office are 
ber: mt called the Hotel of Moneys, the Ho- 
‘tel of Stamps, and the Hotel of the Post. 

The private hotels: are 


built in the 
form of @ 


@ hollow square. “In the aristocratic 
quarter of 8: Germain des Walks slong through 
narrow streets lined with 
very handsome d 


high walls, often of 
but looking rather blind 





matter. When reflected from above it only in- 


by reason of a defic 


ey of windows; and such 





as appear, moreover, are often obscured by rusty 
gratings of sashes too thick with dust. to admit 
the light. A pair of great doors, richly carved 
in wood, open in a lofty archway in such a wall, 
admitting the visitor to a broad paved court- 
yard. Upon the lower story of the wings to the 
right and left are the stables and coach-houses. 
Upon the opposite side, and entirely concealed 
from the street, is the main part of the building. 
The lofty windows of its second story indicate 
the position of the great salons. ‘The garden is 
in the rear) a charming retreat, often very ex- 
tehsive, containing groves of trees and extended 
grass-plats, as well as flower-beds and walks. 
This is the type ot the genuine Paris ‘‘ hotel 
aap ell In much such a residence as this 

Cavaignac lived at the time when he ad- 
ministered the government in 1848; and one of 
the finest of this class is now occupied by the 
Archbishop of Paris. The latter is distinguished 
from many other mansions in the same street by 
its freshly scraped front wall, and by the precau- 
tions taken to assure peaceful possession. A 
savage-looking row of iron spikes curving over 
the top of the wall, threaten to impale any force 
which should attempt to scale it, and sentinels 
with rifle and bayonet never cease to guard the 
gateway. 

Ecclesiastics doubtless understand these things ; 
but to the heretic it looks rather odd to see the 
shepherd thus protected from the flock. 

Wandering the other day through a newly- 
opened Boulevard behind the gardens of the 
Luxembourg we came upon the well-known 
church of Val de Grace. Though it is not very 
large, and its approaches are hidden in narrow 
streets, it is one of the most tious in style 
of all the Paris churches, and its dome is visible 
at a great distance. Its arched ceiling is elabo- 
rately carved in stone; and the interior of its ele- 
vated dome is lined with an immense fresco, 
looking up into which, as into the clouds, the 
spectator sees a French artist’s idea of the last 
judgment. Its altar is surmounted by a royal 
canopy, supported by pillars in twisted form, cut 
from single blocks of dark marble. 

This church was founded by Anne of Austria, 
the queen-consort of Louis X1IL., as a gift to the 
convent within whose ancient precincts it stands, 
in fulfillment of her numerous vows to build them 
a chapel on the birth of an heir to the throne of 
France. This munificent token of royal devo- 
tion, which, two hundred years ago, was a most 
fashionable resort, is now half-vacant, cheerless, 
and as desolateasaruin. By historical associa- 
tions it attracts occasional visitors, who look at 
the initials of the queen worked in mosaic in the 
centre of the tesselated floor; go into the little 
chapel by the side of the altar, through the iron 
grating door of which the queen used to hear 
mass; look up to the little stone galleries in 
which the members of the court used to sit; and 
peep through the rubbish of a store-room into 
the confessional where the first mistress of Louis 
XIV. knelt to whisper her penitent avowals, 
when her royal master—the scape-grace to com- 
memorate whose birth the church had been pi- 
ously built—dismissed her to enter the convent. 

A marble head of the queen has been removed 
from the wall of her chapel to enrich the galler- 
ies of the Louvre; but, as if to compensate for 
it, the visitor sees at the other end of the church, 
in the place where the organ-gallery should be, 
a large painting of Napoleon III. at the battle 
of Solferino; while the remains of the organ 
stand in one of the empty arches of the north 
aisle. ‘The convent was long since utilized as a 
military hospital, and the church seems now to 
be little more than a chapel for the convalescents. 

We heard voices singing; and our guide, who 
was a jolly-faced soldier-boy, led us at our re- 
quest into the sacristy, an arched room with old 
oaken presses, crucifixes, and beadles’ staves, 
where eight or ten of the invalids were amusing 
themselves at the harmonium. Dressed alike, in 
long woolen wrappers and comfortable slippers, 
with white cotton caps jauntily put on, each in a 
different style, they formed a picturesque group. 
They apparently enjoyed having an audience, 

and sang us a number of pieces. 

It reminded us of our own war-times. Yet 
the scene was, in some of its suggestions, sadder 
than those of home. These poor boys were not 
summoned to volunteer in the cause of liberty 
and nationality, but were conscripts in a time of 
peace, forbidden to marry, doomed to fight for 
they knew not what end; and, when incapaci- 
tated, to return, not as patriots to the tender 
welcome of a home, but to be nursed and fed by 
wholesale in the atmosphere of a military celibacy. 

They made us feel that the pleasure of receiv- 
ing a half-hour’s visit from an American family 
was a genuine and peculiar pleasure. I shall 
never forget the expression which lighted up 
those pale and sad countenances as they all took 
off their cotton caps to bid us good-by, and their 
murmur of thanks as I wished them, in broken 
French, a great deal of good health. 

GRATIAN. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


AG a recent ball given at the Hétel de Ville, 
Paris, the apartments were decorated with 
seven thousand white and rose camellia trees. 
These trees were sent from the city gardens, 
where, in the camellia houses, which cover a 
superticies of 48,000 metres (a metre is a little 
more than thirty-nine English inches), there are 
now no less than 2,000,000 camellia plants. At 
a very brilliant entertainment lately given in 
Boston, on the occasion of a young millionaire 
coming of age, the tloral decorations consisted 
in- -of eight thousand camellias (blossoms, 
not plants, we suppose) arfd a raro display of 
other choice flowers. In the centre of the win- 
dows hung a globe bouquet, several feet in cir- 
cum! iée, some of which contained no less 
than fifty camellias. The pillars, cornices, chan- 
deliers, and balconies of the Horticultural Hall, 





ed with a profusion of leaves and flowers; and 
fhe supper-tables were gay with pyramids of 
camellias, roses, pinks; and other favorite flow- 
ers, arranged in graceful and pleasing forms. 
And concerning flowers, at this season when 
bouquets are expensive luxuries, it is worth 
while to know how to keep them fresh as long 
as possible. The Belgian florists are said to 
practice this plan with great success: Change 
the water every other day; cut off, with sha 
scissors, a quarter of an inch of the stems, an 
put a pinch of salt and @ grain of saltpetre into 
the water. If very much faded, the stems may 
be put into hot water for a minute or two, or 
into high wines, Eau de Cologne, or ammonia. 
A little nitrate of soda or of potash put into the 
water will preserve cut flowers a long time. 





Leap-year? Of courseitis Leap-year. Hasn't 
jeg | young lady from Maine to California had 
the important fact reiterated constantly in her 
ears from the very first day of January, 1868, up 
to the present moment? “All the old bachelors 
in the country consider it, perhaps, their last 
chance, and are eager to keep the fact before the 
ladies. Somewhere in Missouri the local editors 
of newspapers are en d—oceupied, we mean 
—in minutely invoicing all the “ marriageable 
men” in the vicinity for the benefit of—not the 
ladies—but the “‘ marri: ble men!” <A party 
of spirited girls away “down East,” in order to 
show how the thing should be done, recently 
got up a Leap-year sleigh-ride. They invited 
heir masculine ae handed them into 
the sleigh, tucked them’ up warm in buffalo 
robes, and drove them swiftly and safely for a 
distance of eighteen miles, and regaled them 
with a luxurious dinner. Now this is all very 
well for once—very kind of the ladies—the poor 
creatures so seldom have a nice dinner, or a 
ride, or any other pleasure, it is so “‘ expensive !”” 
But really ladies should be careful and not raise 
expectations; of course, they can’t afford to mar- 
ry in these times; the gentlemen are not expect- 
ed to bring any money with themselves—they 
say they have not any; and pray, how long 
would the lady’s fortune last to supply pin-mon- 
ey to a husband whose tendencies to extrava- 
gance were strongly developed in the very pre- 
parations for marriage? In proof, we clip from 
an exchange a ‘‘ Trousseau for a Bri — 
assured that these estimates are made from the 
most “reliable sources.”” The articles and the 
figures are alike to be depended upon, and will 
convince young ladies that caution in Leap-year 
is needful, if they would not curtail their own 
pleasures, and wreck their own happiness for life. 


TROUSSEAU FOR A BRIDEGROOM. 
1 black cloth suit aa 














1 pocket handkerchief .. 30 
2 shirts—plain bosoms .. 5 00 
1 night-shirt—embroidered 400 
2 paper Collars......+..+..sseee <oe 5 
1 pair night-drawers—plain ........... 115 
1 pair night-drawers—ruffled......... + 250 
1 Bottle whisky .....---sseeeeee ccoce 5 OO 
1 paper cloves ..... 15 
1 cake honey soap . 25 
1 cork-screw....... 20 
1 bottle cocktail bitters . 150 
livory wes mega Reeaesbcnqeeeencg 20 
1 Baxter's Saint’s Rest.............00- 2 00 

SAAN da ddinracciacssasccsscacde $100 00 


A —_ recently died of ge oy in 
the State Prison at Charlestown, Mass. is sto- 
ryisasad one. About six years ago he became 
attached to a young woman, and her friends op- 
posing his suithe eloped with her. They were 
ursued and overtaken at a hotel, when they 
d One final interview alone, and then, as he 
asserts, mutually agreed to commit suicide. At 
the last moment, however, her courage failed 
her, and she called upon him, as he says, to do 
the deed for her. He then cut her throat and his 
own. She died; he recovered, and was tried at 
Lenox and convicted of murder, but was saved 
from the gallows by a commutation of his sen- 
tence to imprisonment for life. After six years 
of prison-life he died, penitent for the crime he 
had gommitte 
Quite a different crime, or committed under a 
very different exciting cause, is now being inves- 
tigated in Cleveland. A sister lies in prison on 
the charge of having poisoned her only brother, 
about a year ago, for the purpose of obtaining 
the amount of the insurance upon his life. As 
yet the evidence is only circumstantial. The 
wretched girl seems keenly alive to the disgrace 
of being imprisoned like a common felon. 





An Indiana journal relates a most distressin 

oceurrence which took place in Lafayette. 

lady who had long been in the habit of reading 
by lamp or candle light, late at night, after she 
had retired, was discovered one morning, about 
three o’clock, to bein flames, The servant, who 
had been aroused by the fire and smoke, did what 
she could to quench the flames, and summoned 
help; but the unfortunate lady died in an hour. 
It is supposed that she had been reading as usu- 
al, and after laying aside her book had set the 
candle upon the floor, where its blaze was com- 
municated to the clothing hanging over the side 
of the bed. This is a warning which those who 
are in _ habit of reading in bed would do well 
to heed. 





A new field is open to woman. An act has 
just been passed in the Kansas State Senate, al- 
lowing any qualified person, “‘ without regard to 
sex or color,’’ to practice law in all the courts. 
And in London the Court of Assistants of the 
Apothecaries’ Company have decided that wo- 
men should not be excluded from their examin- 
ations in arts; and it is probable that this im- 

ortant concession will be followed by admitting 

em unreservedly to the medical examinations. 
Dr. Buchanan, a member of the Court of Assist- 
ants, has been mainly influential in bringing 
about this decision. 





According to report, or history, or mythology 
—it matters little which—a perpetual Leap-year 
exists in Ukraine, a poems which if our BeOE- 
raphy is not in fan t, is, or was, somewhere in 
Russia. In that land, when a young woman falls 
in love with a man, she does not hesitate to go 
to his father’s house, and reveal her passion in 
the most tender and pathetic-manner, and to 
promise the most eubmissive obedience if he 
will accept her fora wife. Should theinsensible 
swain pretend any excuse, she tells-him that she 
is resolved not to quit the house till he gives his 
consent; and. Seg yy taking up her lodg- 
ing, remains there till he either consents to be 





where this cntertainment was given, were adorn- 


wooed, or betakes himself to flight. 
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till it is an inch and a quarter-wide at the top. Cover this With pleated lace 
to within five inches from the bottom, and fill up the remaining part with 
lace, as shown in the illustration, then join it to the fichu,. Fig. 17. 
Trim the bottom of the bertha and sash-ends with blonde two and a half 
inches wide, with ‘a heading of the fringe ly mentioned ; this fringe also 
borders the whole bertha and sash.- Finish with narrow blonde, and a second 
row of wide blonde, set in scallops on the ends of the sash with a blonde ro- 
sette at the top of each scallop. - Se 
Marie Antoinette Fichu. 
Tuts fichu is especially suited to mourning toilettes. . It is made of black 
silk insertion, and two widths of black satin ribbon. The fichu cohsists 
of a piece of black lace, three quarters of a yard square, bordered with black 
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Lucca Dress.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 7-10. 


Lucoa Dress.—FRront. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 7-10. 


Marie Antoinette Bertha-Fichu. 


On a foundation of white silk lace, which is arranged partly in 
pleats and partly in puffs, get a trimming of narrow and wide 
white blonde, and. silk fringe three quarters of an inch wide. A 
foundation of stiff lace supports the whole. _ Cut therefrom Fig. 
17 in one piece, and arrange the silk lace on it in puffs an inch back,. with ri j ch side. 
and a half wide, leaving two inches around thé edge of the bertha. _” SEMANA SSS S The lower sig of — Seis ie om emp iy Ley ea aa 
Then cut for each sash-end ‘a strip’ of stiff lace, a yard and'an Dress wita For each of the others a quarter of an inch shorter. Lace sash-ends, 
eighth long and a quarter of a yard wide, and slope it on one side TH TRIMMING. trimmed to match the fichu, are set on in front. 


lace insertion, an inch wide, through which is run a narrow black 
satin ribbon, and: black lace two inches wide. This square is 
then doubled in a triangular shape, so that the lace on one cor- 
ner just reaches the insertion of the dther. The lace is pleated 
along the fold, leaving the front corners loose, and a bow of satin 
ribbon with long ends is set over the pleats in the middle of the 


SS SSS 





For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 11. - 
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Marie ANTOINETTE BeERTHA-FICHDU, Marie ANTOINETTE Ficuu. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 17. : 
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GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Watxine Dress. Brown paletot, 
showing the outline of the figure without being 
tight-fitting. Velvet collar to match. High 
roll, straight in front, and buttoned by means of 
an under-lapel. Skirt rather long and scant, 
with side-pocket, covered with broad lapel. 
Sleeve of average size, with cuff bound with 
broad galloon, with which the paletot is likewise 
bound. Scarf-cravat of black satin. ‘Standing 
shirt collar. Fawn-colored gloves. Olive pan- 
taloons, with broad stripes, intersected by narrow 
diagonal stripes: Hat with average brim. 

Fig. 2.—Watxkine Dress. Black short coat, 
bound with broad galloon, and fastened with 
three buttons. Sleeve of average size, with 
gauntlet cuff, trimmed with galloon and buttons. 
Turn-down collar. Black cravat. Primrose 
gloves. Demi-tight gray pantaloons, with stripes 
of two, shades. Hat with average brim turned 
up somewhat on the side. 

Fig. 3.—Dark blue short coat, of the same 
shape as that in the last figure. Standing collar. 
Demi-tight pantaloons, of a light chestnut color, 
with a stripe at the side. 

Fig. 4.—Fancy Dress. Low black velvet 
cap, trimmed with a band of Astrakhan, Red- 
ington of royal blue cloth, with demi-high stand- 
ing collar, bound with broad galloon to match ; 
front straight, closed by four Brandenburgs, all 
of the same size. Waist adjusted, and some- 
what long; skirt long, reaching the knee, rather 
full at the sides, and trimmed in the front cor- 
ners with a small ornament resembling those of 
the Brandenburgs. Sleeve of average size, open 
at the bottom nearly to the elbow, and trimmed 
with galloon and six buttons, Black cravat. 
Standing collar. Straw-colored gloves. Demi- 
tight pantaloons of Havana cloth, with a stripe 
of darker color at the sides. 

Fig. 5.—Watxinc Dress. Sack over-coat 
of olive-gray cloth, with velvet collar to match. 
Collar rolling low, with button-hole on the re- 
vers. Side-pockets, with square lapels. Aver- 
age-sized sleeve, trimmed with a broad cuff, 
which, together with the coat, is bound with gal- 
loon to match, Blue cravat. Standing collar. 
Light drab gloves. Bluish-gray pantaloons, with 
narrow, vertical stripes. 





HANNIBAL. 
r. | eee pity’s sake don’t let us have another of 
those tiresome love-stories!” exclaimed 
my niece. 

I had seated myself at my desk to write the 
prosiest of business letters when this interruption 
took place. 

** Love's a humbug, and I’m tired of it,” con- 
tinued Annie. 

‘* That's because you know nothing about it,” 
said Maggie, who is engaged. 

** Don't I, indeed?” was the answer. ‘‘It 
isn’t your fault, or Tom’s, if I don’t. I shall be 
glad when you two are fairly married and out of 
love.” 

** Well,” suid Maggie, ‘* you'll be in love some 
time, that’s one comiort.” 

“IT! Love!” said Annie. 

“*Few—none 

Find what they love, or could have loved: 

But accident, blind contact, and the strong 

Necessity of loving, have removed 

Autipathies.” 
The necessity don’t exist in my case. I can 
amuse myself. So write us a nice story, with- 
out any love in it; do!” 

‘Child, child!” said I, ‘‘you speak lightly 
because you feel lightly. God is love. There is 
no perfect life without love. How, then, can I 
body forth in words my ideal of human action 
and passion, and leave out the strongest of all 
passions ?” : 

It was throwing my pearls away. 

‘* Strongest of pastimes, you mean,” she said. 
‘* Write my life, or your own. We've neither 
of us ever been in love; but I’m sure we are as 
interesting as we would be if we spent our. time 
talking nonsense, or looking it, which is worse: 
Come, Maggie, it’s bedtime.” 

When they were gone I finished my letter, 
and having sealed and stamped it, I proceeded 
to evolve the materials for my next story, which 
must not be a love-story. 

But the more I thought, the more the story 
wouldn't come. Annie’s suggestion occurred to 
me. My own life, or hers. My own life? No. 
Another might have written it, and after the 
most careful search have found no trace of what 
we mean when we say love in it. But I knew 
better—I only. Looking out of the window 
across the pond, I could see the moonlight mak- 
ing grim shadows in the grave-yard upon the 
hill, and bringing out one stone in strong relief ; 
an old stone, weather-worn and moss-grown, 
with weeds high around it. There is no one left 
to take them away, and I let them grow. I have 
no right there even now, although the earth that 
once seemed so fair to me has long ago mingled 
with its mother-earth, and the spirit, wherever 
it is, thinks as little of the passion that has 
thrown its shade over every thought and deed of 
iny life as in the days that are gone. 

Annie's life! Why the child has not had any 
life worth speaking of yet. She has never had 
the slightest approach to an adventure; not so 
much as a railroad accident, or.a narrow esca) 
from pickpockets to tell about. I think the most 
exciting incident in her life was a ride she took 
last summer on my horse Hannibal. I bought 
Hannibal at a great bargain just before going 
into the country in the spring, hoping to fatten 
him and myself by rest and country fare, and 
cumming back to the city with him in the fall to 
**witch the world with noble horsemanship.” 
Man etc. Now, I am not naturally 
fond of horses; I have never had much to do 
with them, and perhaps I am not as skillful in 





their management as I could wish; but I de- 
termined to undertake the whole care of this one 


mediately went away 4 ) leaving me standing 
like a statue of xity, holding the horse and 
wondering what to do with him during the three 


long hours that: must elapse before the next train 
started. ‘To add'to my trouble, Hannibal himself. 
‘seemed unaccoutitably restless, going round and 
round me-as I stood him, and turning as 
he turned. Presently a man passed. 

“* Sir, is. there a stable near here ?” I shouted. 

‘* Dunno,” was the answer. ~ 

““What'll-you take to hold my horse?” 

‘* How long?” : 

‘*Two'or three hours.” 

‘* Won't take nothin’. Tie him up gga 
wheres ;” and the man departed in a spasm o 
the universal hurry characteristic of railroad 
ana ferry passengers. But his suggestion did 
not seem to me a bad one; and I looked around 
for a post. ‘The dépét itself was a new one, and 
not much more than half finished; and at this 
time of day there was little going on there. 
There was one pést which seemed to be just 
the thing. It was rather near the track; but 
if I heard the cars coming I could easily take 
him away intime. So, tying him there, I bought 
a Harper's Monthly, and proceeded to make my- 
self as comfortable as possible under the circum- 
stances. Presently some one touched me on the 
shoulder. ‘‘*That horse yours, Sir? He’s peril- 
ous near the track.” Sure enough, he was “‘per- 
ilous near,” and a train coming at full speed. One 
step too far, and my equestrian hopes would lie 
crushed to the earth. But the question was, 
how to get him away. He was evidently not 
used to the cars, and his manner of testifying 
his surprise at their appearance did not encour- 
age me to approach within reach of his iron 
shoes. I looked at. the little valleys already 
made by ‘his formidable feet, and meditated for 
the space of a second. I thought of the officer 
who, being rallied upon his pale face as he went 
into battle, replied, ‘‘ Yes, Sir, I am afraid, and 
if you were half as much so, you would run 
away ;” and, boldly rushing where duty and 
honor called me, I untied the halter, and tried 
to lead the horse away; but the obstinate ani- 
mal, not having my powers of reasoning with his 
fears, would not stir a step. I pulled and tugged, 
and the train came thundering on. Should I stay, 
and perhaps be dragged upon the track by the 
ftantie brute, just in time for my name to ap- 
pear in the morning papers in a little anecdote 
headed ‘* Killed ;” or should I seek an_ inglo- 
rious safety in flight? At that moment the 
man who had before spoken to me came up, 
snatched the halter from my hand, and, in some 
utterly incomprehensible and mysterious way, per- 
suaded the horse to seek safer quarters. ‘* Guess 
you ain’t much used to hosses, be you ?” said he, 
as I turned to express my gratitude. 

But I will not go on with the mortifying de- 
‘ails of that day. It is enough to say that, in 
compahy with my dreadful charge, I arrived 
safely at B——, in due season, utterly exhausted 
in mind and body. 

There I hoped all my sorrows were at an end. 
[ think Hannibal must have been almost as tired 
as I was, for we passed that night in peace. 
Fearing that overwork would retard the improve- 
ment which was to take place in him during ihe 
summer, I allowed him to remain quietly in the 
stable all the next day; and as he behaved, on 
the whole, very:much like other horses, I retired 
the second night in a serene state of mind, plan- 
ning a short and safe trial of his ambulatory pow- 
ers in the morning. A little after midnight I 
awoke with a strange feeling of dread, a presenti- 
ment of coming evil so strong upon me that I 
could not go to sleep again immediately. Pres- 
ently I heard sounds outside, of a peculiar na- 
ture; and going to the window I saw my tor- 
mentor and another horse enjoying a moonlight 
promenade among the vegetables. Somehow or 
other they had got loose; and the stable-door 
having been left open on account of the extreme 
heat, they came out for a little fresh air. 1 sum- 
moned my host, Brown, and together we suc- 
ceeded in reducing our rebellious vassals to sub- 
mission, and committed them to their prison once 
more. Brown laughed; he is a cheerful man; 
but I looked ruefully at the cabbages upon which 
my horse had rolled; the strawberry-bed where 
they seemed to have been having a wrestling 
match, the young corn among which their care- 
less steps had’ wandered, and thought of Mrs. 
Brown’s dismay in the morning. Full of sad 
thoughts and vague doubts concerning the in- 
trinsic value of horse-flesh, I went back to my 
room; but the goddess Sleep, after having been 
so rudely banished, would not return. I present- 
ed such a wobegone appearance at the breakfast- 
table that Annie professed the greatest solicitude, 
and begged me to care for my precious health by 
driving out somewhere; she would go along for 
company, she added. As this was precisely my 
own plan, I prepared to go. That is, I tried to. 
I knew tolerably well where the different parts 
of the harness ought to go, but the difficulty was 
to get them there. Hannibal objected to the bit; 
and kept his mouth resolutely shut, in spite of my 
utmost efforts to force it open. Every man about 
the place was away in the long meadow, nearly a 
mile off, and there were no near neighbors. At 
last I spied Lettice Brown through the stable- 
door, and, conquering the foolish pride which 
had kept me-at work so long rather than give up 
what I-had undertaken, I asked her advice and 
assistance, which she.gave 80 readily that Annie 
and I were soon riding along at the dangerous 
rate of four miles an hour. It was a pleasant 
day, the horse behaved well, and we had plenty 
of time to spare, so we took a long ride; and at 


‘that they were p 





length, after I had performed the difficult feat 
of turning around, with great dexterity, we drove 
home, tired but happy. 

Before going to bed that night I suggested to 
Brown that perhaps it would be as well to lock 
the stable-door. He assured me that it was en- 
tirely unnecessary; the horses needed air; they 
could not have been half tied the night before ; 
and ended by saying that he would himself see 
roperly secured before he went 
to bed—a promise which he may have kept, but 
I am-afraid he didn’t. 

For being tired by my unaccustomed exercise 
and the loss of sleep the night before I retired 
early, and slept for about three hours, when a 
flash of lightning, accompanied by a loud peal of 
thunder, awoke me. Of course my first thoughts 
were of my horse, and half-awake I went to the 
window and looked out. There was little to be 
seen, but I thought something was-moving in the 
direction ‘of the stable; I fancied I heard the 
sound of hoofs. “Slipping on the smallest possi- 
ble amount of clothing, I went quietly down the 
stairs and out to the barn. Sure enough my 
horse was gone! A flash of lightning showed 
me the whole garden and adjacent meadow, but 
no horse in either, while, after the thunder died 
away, I could hear something that sounded like 
the gallop of a horse far down the road.. The 
chances of my catching him alone, on foot, in a 
thunder-storm in the middle of the night, were 
not strong; and after saying a word or two, 
which I blush to recall, I went back to bed and 
to sleep, trusting to finding Hannibal in the 
morning, something in the way I had seen lost 
eows discovered standing before the door at 
break fast-time. 

‘I seemed to have scarcely fallen into a doze 
when some one knocked at my door with the 
welcome intelligence that ‘‘There’s a horse in 
the canal, and Jake Smith says it’s your’n 
sudden feeling, half of hope, half hand, 
me pause before asking ‘‘ Is he dead ?” 

“*Sakes alive, no!” was the answer, ‘“‘ but 
he soon will be if you don’t hurry. He can’t 
get out.” So I hurried; and after no small 
amount of work and worry we succeeded in res- 
cuing the noble creature, amidst the cheers of a 
small mob from the neighboring village. 

After this episode there was a short cessation 
from active hostilities. Hannibal needed rest, 
and he had it. I needed rest, too, but I did not 
always have it. One night somebody took it 
into his head to ride at full gallop past our house 
just as I was going to sleep. Of course I thought 
it was Hannibal, and went out to the stable, 
where I found him peacefully sleeping; another 
time an old cow got into the garden and pro- 
duced a like effect upon me, with the same re- 
sult. But if my horse only improved in health 
and beauty I could bear it all. 

One day Annie came to me, and began to talk 
in such a very affectionate and complimentary 
manner that my patience gave out. ‘* What do 
you want?” said I, gruffly. ‘‘Stop all this, pa- 
lavering, or I’ll say no, without hearing.” She 
laughed ; my ill-temper never troubles her much. 

‘“* You'll say yes, when you do hear it, no matter 
what you say before. I want to ride Hannibal.” 

She was a good rider; so there was nothing 
very startling in the idea. But toride Hannibal! 

“I’m afraid you can’t manage him,” said I; 
‘* he’s so spirited !” 

‘* Oh, I'll go in the daytime,” she said. ‘‘ You 
know he keeps all his spirits for the evening.”” 

Of course Annie had her way ; and that after- 
noon she started off with a party of young friends. 
While they were waiting for her Brown stood 
looking with a critic’s eye at the horses, until 
Hannibal was brought out, when he turned his 
attention to him. 

** Looks kind o’ thin,” was his comment. 

** Good Heavens !” I-exclaimed, ‘‘ what can be 
the reason ?” 

‘I’m afraid he’s been broken of his rest too 
much, lately,” said Annie. 

Here Fred Mortimer, who was one of the par- 
ty, rode nearer as I was about to help Annie 
mount. 

‘* That horse don’t look very gentle,” said he. 
‘* He hasn't any bad tricks, I hope?” 

“T hope not,” said I, meekly. ‘‘I haven’t 
had him long, and noone has ridden him yet.” 

‘*T don’t like his looks,” said Fred. ‘‘ Annie, 
you'd better change with me. My horse is as 
gentle as a lamb.” 

Annie did not look favorably upon the idea of 
riding a lamb; but I encouraged Fred, and he 
proceeded to change the saddles and put her 
upon his horse without paying the slightest atten- 
tion to her objections. Annie was a good deal 
provoked; for Fred was an old playmate, and 
had once been a devoted admirer of hers. It 
was mortifying to be put down so coolly by him. 
So as soon as she was in the saddle she rode 
forward to the front of the little cavalcade, leav- 
ing Fred to fall back into his old place in the 
rear, with a very pretty young lady from the city, 
who was, Brown informed me confidentially, ‘‘his 


Font A 
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But Hannibal was like Lord Byron, who woke 
one morning and found himself famous. He 
had scarcely entered the village when he was 
surrounded by- an admiring crowd of boys and 
men. ‘Hullo! that’s the hoss what got in the 
canal! Give him three cheers for gittin’ out 
agin’!” And they gare. the cheers with such en- 
ergy that Hannibal fairly stood -still to listen ; 
then showed -his disapproval by throwing. up his 
heels, as if trying to ¢ the dust from off his 
feet; and getting thé bit between his teeth, he 
started off at the top of his speed, going past the 
other riders, and far down the road, like a flash. 
Past all the other riders but Annie, I mean. 
The lamb-like animal which she rode, hearing 
Hannibal behind him, resolved not to be passed ; 
and Annie, who had not yet recovered her tem- 
per, instead of checking him at onte,; urged him 
on. ‘They were both soon out of sight ;:and al- 





though we rode miles in every direction, we heard 
nothing of them until the next morning. Then 
Fred made his ap ce, mounted upon his 
own horse ; and although he rode fast, presented 
such a melancholy and travel-stained appearance 
that I was frightened. 

‘Annie is safe,” he hastened to say, seeing 
my anxiety; ‘‘but she was too tired to ride to- 
day. I could find no one to send, so I was 
obliged to leave her. You had better take a car- 
riage for her. She is over at Dr. St. Jean’s ;” 
and after giving me minute directions for finding 
her he rode homeward. I stood a moment look- 
ing after him a little bewildered by his unusual 
manner. He’ was bent over like a very weak or 
very tired man ; his face was perfectly colorless, 
and even his voice sounded strained and unnat- 
ural. If the ride had exhausted: him so, poor 
Annie would need more than one day’s rest. So 
I got out the largest available carriage, filled it 
with cushions, some wine, some books, and a 
basket of eatables a little better than a small 
farm-house would be likely to afford; and being 
thus armed and equipped I started forth like a 
wandering knight going to the rescue of his 
“‘ladye faire,” in the nineteenth century. 

After the first few miles the country began to _ 
grow wilder, and the farm-houses smaller and far- 
ther apart. The road was either up-hill or down 
all the time, and seemed not to have been worked 
since the Deluge washed off the dirt and left the 
stones. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the most unprom- 
ising region that I have ever seen, I came upon 
a small farm which seemed to have been taken 
up bodily from some more favored country and 
hidden away among these barren hills and bleak 
pine-trees. The air was heavy with the sweet 
breath of grape-vines; while opposite, the beau- 
tiful waving grain stretched away toward a dark 
wall of chestnut and evergreen trees. This must 
be the place; I had often heard it described, for 
a teacher-of Annie’s lived there, and Annie used 
sometimes to go there to see her. As I walked 
up the neat gravel-path Annie herself came out 
to meet me. 

‘Don’t go in just yet,” she said, leading me 
to a seat on the piazza. ‘‘ ‘They have just re- 
ceived good news from France. You know they 
are political exiles, suspected of being mixed up 
in something that Mademoiselle says they never 
even heard of until they were accused of it. But 
they have friends in Paris; and at last the truth 
has been discovered, Mademoiselle says, and they 
are to have back their titles and what is left of 
their estates. Somebody has died, and left them 
money besides.” 

I was deeply interested in the St. Jean family, 
but nevertheless I interrupted here to ask about 
her ride. 

‘*Oh, don’t speak of it!” she said, impatiently. 
‘*The horses ran away, and before we could stop 
them we got lost. After a while we found our 
way here, and I told Fred I wouldn’t go any 
farther; I was too tired, and besides I wanted to 
see Mademoiselle. So he went home to tell you 
we were alive.” 

Just then the door opened, and Mademoiselle 
came out. She had evidently been crying; but 
she sat down with us and tried to tell us the whole 
story. It was asad one. Her father had died 
in prison; she came with her mother and broth- 
ers to this country under an assumed name, and 
since then they had lived a life of toil and priva- 
tion, but never lost courage, she said, until her 
mother died. She showed us a little inclosure 
close by, containing a single grave carefully tend- 
ed by her hands, where they had laid her. 

Annie’s pleasure in the good fortune of her 
friends seemed even greater than that of Made- 
moiselle—la Baronne Amelie de C., she called 
herself. To know a real exile, and a real baron- 
ess! and to hear her story in such a way. It 
was almost an adventure. 

My faith in Annie’s fatigue had vanished by 
this time, so I suggested that we had better go 
home, to which she, after extracting a solemn 
promise from Mlle. la Baronne to visit her be- 
fore she sailed, and promising to go to Europe 
for the express purpose of seeing her in the halls 
of her ancestors, consented ; and we drove home, 
with the extra cushions under the seats, and Han-~ 
nibal meekly following. As we turned the cor- 
ner I looked back. Mademoiselle was kneeling 
by the solitary grave, whose quiet occupant had 
found the last refuge of a broken heart in a strange 
land, with her hands clasped as if in prayer. 

Annie was as fresh and talkative as ever, but 
she would not say a word about ‘‘thaf stupid 
ride.” She could not think or speak of any thing 
but her French friends. Even the news Brown 
told us as he helped us out of the carriage did 
not divert her mind from Mademoiselle. 

‘¢Fred Mortimer’s been and enlisted since you 
went away,” he said. ‘‘ And folks do say it’s 
because that gal o’ his’n has took up with anoth- 
er feller, but I don't believe a word on’t. Fred's 
a right up and down good fellow, and any gal 
that don’t think so is a fool. Eh, Miss Annie? 

But Annie was busy with the cushions and 
baskets, and did not hear. 

Well! It isn’t much to make a story of. It 
shows how little Annie knows of life when such 
a trifle is an event. I began to tell her at the 
breakfast-table what poor success her plan had 
met with; but just then the morning paper was 
brought ia, and I took that up first, as being the 
most important of my daily duties. There hac 
been a great battle, and I glanced hastily over 
the list of names. Yes, there was one: F reder- 
ick J. Mortimer, Major —th Reg. N. ¥.5. M.. 
killed. : 

‘Why, Annie!” I exclaimed, ‘‘can that be 
Fred ?” 

But Annie did not answer. She stood in front 
of me, staring at the paper with wide-open, fright- 
ened eyes, like a little child, until looked up and 
repeated my question. Then she fainted away 
at my feet ; and my story is a love story after all. 
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BONNIE MAY. 


Tue sunbeams kiss thy forehead fair, 
And rest upon thy golden hair, 
My bonnie May! 


They can not choose but love ‘a face 
‘That meets them.with so sweet a,grace, 
Thou bonnie May! 


‘Yo me-thou.art a-ray of light 
Making the. whole world wondrous bright, 
My little May’ 


My heart thiills, at the simplest word, 
The sofs tones of my singing bird, 
My pretty May! 


The best, the bravest, truest love 
That cer. was sent man from above, 
My. peerless May! 


Thou'rt always true to Hope, and she 
Hath never yet forsaken thee, 
Her loyal May! 


Thou say’st. whene’er my. heart is bowed, 
“The sun still shines behind the cloud,” 
My comfoyt May! 


As we have shared life’s woe and sorrow, 
That there will come a brighter morrow, 
Let us not doubt! 


Ay, love, we will go hand in. hand 
Until we reach the promised land, 
My darling May! 


And every hour, and every day, 
I upward lift my heart and say, 
**Heav’n bless my May!” 


Light of mine eyes, my hope, my life, 
God love for aye my sunshine wife, 
My peerless May! 





ANGEL AND WOMAN. 


 acsielan 1s beautiful. And the faith of some 
.. men in some women is beautiful. But the 
faith of some other men in some other women is 
so far from beautiful that it is simply absurd and 
ridiculous. 

I have just been spending a month with a wo- 
man who was described to me as an angel by a 
man who is reputed to possess excellent discern- 
ment and rare judgment. 

The woman is Eleanor Saxe. 

The man is Roger Platt 

He told me she had a fair complexion beauti- 
fully tinted with pink like sea-shells. 

I nodded my head approvingly. Angels are not 
supposed to be tanned, or freckled, or blotched. 
Moles and pimples, too, would be out of charac- 
ter on the face of an angel, I suppose, if, indeed, 
angels have faces. 

He told me she had naturally wavy hair that 
fell around her shoulders in masses of golden 
beauty. 

I nodded approval of that too. If an angel’s 
hair waved, of course it would wave naturally, for 
probably pateut crimpers and frizzing irons are 
inventions the angels have not looked into. 

He told me her teeth were like pearls and as 
even as fulse ones. 

I bowed. Angelic teeth could be no more. 

He told me her eyes had the soft, liquid beauty 
of che gazelles, with myste. ious depths like mount- 
ain lakes. 

‘Lo tell the truth I never examined the eyes of 
a gazelle, or explored the depths of mountain 
lakes; but then I never saw an angel's eyes, so I 
had no reasonable ground of objection. 

He told me her neck was white as alabaster, 
and plump and round. 

An angels neck gaunt and bony, with the 
clavicle and scapula scantily protected, it never 
entered into man’s imagination to conceive ; and 
in this particular also Miss Saxe might be an- 
gelic. 

He told me her hands were white and delicate, 
and her feet the tiniest he ever saw. 

Being in doubt concerning an angel’s propor- 
tions, 1 could not say whether or not these Lilli- 
putie” extremities gave Miss Saxe a claim to be 
included’ among the angels. 

He told me she had sofi,.gentle tones, and sang 
divinely. 

That was angelic, I confessed, if it were true. 

He told me she wore becoming colors, and the 
most bewitching knots of ribbon and bewildering 
bonnets it was possible to imagine. 

I shook my head. White is the only orthodox 
color for angels, and the knots of ribbon and be- 
wildering bonnets belong to Parisiennes rather 
than angels. 

He told me she danced like a sylph, and had 
pretty, piquant ways and graceful manners. 

He paused. 

‘* What else?” I asked. 

OP teal he answered. ‘‘I believe that is 
a 


“* Miss Saxe has a cousin,’ I remarked. ‘‘ One 
Rachel Endermier.” 

“Yes,” replied Roger Platt, indifferently. 
**She is not at all pretty or interesting, only 
a very ordinary woman.” 

‘* J am somewhat weary of my bachelor state,” 
he continued, confidentially, after a pause. ‘‘I 
think I shall take to myself a wife to cheer and 
bless me all my life. There is something so 
beautiful in the patience, unselfishness, and en- 
during love of woman. I shall get them all by 
making Eleanor Saxe my wife, for, as I said be- 
fore, she is an angel.” 

- Roger Platt is a lawyer, and in the summing 

up of his cases I have been impressed with the 

acumen displayed in collecting valid testimony, 

- rejecting that which had no bearing on the 
ase. . 


It seemed to me Roger Platt’s argument was 


lounged.in. the parlor. 


~ becomingly,” remarked Roger Platt. 





weak this time, however, In establishing the 
point that Eleanor Saxe was an angel he had 
mentioned fiir complexion, golden hair, pearly 
teeth, liquid eyes. alabaster neck,.delicate hands, 
tiny feet, genile voice, graceful. form, becoming 
dress, and piquant air. - Possibly these were an- 
gelic, possibly not. As for patience, unselfish- 
ness, and enduring love, they were inferences 
deduced from irrelevant facts. As far as I 
could see no witness had testified concerning 
them. 

For the past month I have been thrown in 
daily intercourse with Eleanor Saxe and Rachel 
Endermier. 

I have seen Roger Platt’s angel with her hair 
in curl- papers, her feet slipshod, and her form 
untidily clad, and I have said that, according to 
his reasoning, all the difference between an angel 
and a shabby woman is paint, powder, hair-oil, 
and dry-goods. 

I have seen Rachel Endermier in season and 
out of season, with tidy head and feet, and a 
form: that is always neatly clad. No one thinks 
of calling her angel. Her highest praise is—wo- 
manly. Contrasting the two characters, I have 
said it is.better to be a woman than an angel. 

I have.seen the mother of Roger Platt’s angel 
toiling.wearily in the kitchen while the angel 
Eleanor Saxe’s hands 
may well.be lily white. Toiling and spinning 
mar not their delicacy. 

I have.seen:the mother of Roger Platt’s very 
ordinary woman blessed with the care of the 
woman’s willing hands and the forethought of 
her loving heart. Rachel Endermier’s hands are 
brown and not.so.small as Eleanor s—but when I 
have thought that angels are ministering spirits, 
I have said Rachel Endermier is more an angel 
than Eleanor Saxe. 

I have seen Eleanor Saxe unreasonable and 
unjust. I have seen her cruel and severe. I[ 
have said, ‘‘ Alas for angels, if these be they!” 

Ihave seen Rachel Endermier just when justice 
was not easy, and kind when kindness cost a 
sacrifice. I have seen her pitiful when others 
were pitiless, and merciful when others were se- 
verely just. I have said, ‘“‘ All hail to women if 
these be they!” 

I have seen Eleanor Saxe impatient and vin- 
dictive. Ihave seen her eyes flash with fury and 
her lips curl with proudest scorn. 

I have seen Rachel Endermier patient under 
provocation, submissive under discipline, and for- 
giving under injury. Ihave said, ‘* Roger Platt 
is in error. Eleanor Saxe has not the patience 
_ attribute to the angels, and Rachel Endermier 

I have seen Eleanor Saxe seek her own com- 
fort at others’ expense, and Rachel Endermier 
sacrifice her own for others’ pleasure, and [ have 
said, ‘‘In this too is Roger Platt mistaken ; 


, Eleanor Saxe has not the unselfishness of an- 


gels, and Rachel Endermier has.” © 

I have seen Eleanor Saxe a flirt and coquette. 
I have seen Rachel Endermier true in trial and 
faithful in adversity. I have said, ‘‘ Roger Platt 
is at fault again; Eleanor Saxe’s is not the en- 
during love that blesses him that hath it, and 
Rachel Endermier’s is.” 


To-day I have talked with Roger Platt just in 
sight of the angel and ordinary woman. The an- 
gel lounged, the ordinary woman sewed. They 
were characteristic attitudes. 

Roger Platt bade me observe the delicate pink 
that tinged Miss Saxe’s cheek and faded into 
pretty whiteness at her temples, and tell him if 
I ever saw any thing half as lovely. 

“Your gift of yesterday was Jike it,” I an- 
swered. 

I put in his hand a faded flower. The day 
before it was delicate pink, fading imto snowy 
whiteness at the petals edges, but to-day, as I 
gave it in his hands, it was withered and void 
of beauty. 

‘* Miss Endermier is @ model of industry,” I 
remarked. 

‘* But sewing pricks a woman’s fingers so out- 
rageously !” answered Roger Platt. 

I declare I laughed, thinking of the day that 
will surely come when Roger Platt will fail to 
find compensation in the pink and white of an 
angel's face suffering for the careful stitches of 
an ordinary woman. 

‘*Miss Saxe has a perfect profile,” observed 
Roger Platt, after another survey of Eleanor's 
side-face. ‘1 think you never saw more regu- 
lar features.” 

For answer I pointed to a broken statuette. 
The day before it had stood in the beauty of 
delicately-chiseled chin, and lip, and nose, and 
brow. ‘l'o-day it was worthless as a broken toy. 

‘*Miss Endermier has a good face, full of 
truth,” I said. 

**T never could abide a retroussé nose on a 
woman’s face,” was the answer. 

I laughed again, thinking of the hour that is 
inevitable when the perfect profile of an angel’s 
face will not weigh in the balance with the good- 
ness and truth of an ordinary woman. 

‘*Miss Saxe unconsciously takes attitudes fit 
for pictures,” remarked Roger Platt, studying 
the easy negligence of her position in the most 
comfortable chair in the room. 

‘*T like Miss Endermier’s better,” I answered. 
She had just arisen and exchanged her comfort- 
able chair with an invalid, whose seat was straight- 
backed and less easy. 

‘*T hate to see a woman sit bolt upright,” an- 
swered Roger Platt. 

I did not laugh. I sighed for thinking of the 
day when the grace of an angel would giaclly be 
exchanged for the unselfishness of a woman like 
Rachel Endermier. 

“* Miss “axe has the raré faculty of dressing 
** Did you 
ever see any thing move bewitching than those 
jaunty litue bows that loop up her over-skirt ?” 

“¢ Yes,” I said, with my eyes on Rachel Ender- 


mier, who was soothing the child Eleanor Saxe 
had driven from her lest it should soil her dress. 
‘¢Miss Endermier has the most loving heart and 
true of any woman I know,” I added, by way of 
conclusion. 

“Tam sure you are mistaken,” replied Roger 
Platt. ‘Miss Saxe must be affectionate and 
noble, with such a face.” 

Such a face! ‘That is the secret of Roger 
Platt’s error, the rock on which his judgment 
wrecked. 

I turned away with the old justification, 
‘* Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him alone.” 

The history of another will be Roger Platt’s in 
another year : 

“But when a twelve-month passed away, 
Jack found his goddess turned to clay.” 








SERVANTS DRESS. 


dtm English journals are agitating the ques- 
tion as to whether by some means Bridget 
and Molly can not be persuaded to lay aside 
tawdry finery for a neat and becoming dress. 
One writer goes so far as to propose that the la- 
dies shall form an association, pledging them- 
selves to adopt, each family for itself, a uni- 
form for their female servants, and to admit 
none into their service who refuse to wear it. 
The uniform is not to be old-fashioned or dis- 
figuring, but merely neat, simple, and conse- 
quently becoming. The following ornaments 
are to be absolutely prohibited: Feathers, flowers, 
brooches, buckles or clasps, ear-rings, lockets, 
neck-ribbons and velvets, kid gloves, parasols, 
sashes, jackets, Garibaldis, all trimming on 
dresses, crinoline, or steel of any kind. No 
dress to touch the ground. No pads or frisettes, 
no chignons, no hair-ribbons. 

Morning dress: Lilac print, calico apron, lin- 
en collar. Afternoon dress: Some lighter print, 
muslin apron, linen collar and cuffs. Sundays: 
A neat alpaca dress, linen collar and cuffs, or a 
frill tacked into the neck of the dress, a black 
apron, a black shawl, a medium straw bonnet 
with ribbons and strings of the same color, a 
bow of the same inside, and a slight cap across 
the forehead, thread or cotton gloves, a small 
cotton or alpaca umbrella to keep off sun and 
rain. The winter Sunday dress: Linsey dress, 
shepherd’s-plaid shawl, black straw bonnet. A 
plain brown or black turndown straw hat with a 
rosette of the same color, and fastened on with 
elastic, should be possessed by all servants for 
common use, and is indispensable for nurse-maids 
walking out with children. Should servants be 
in mourning, the same neat style must be ob- 
served—no bugles, or beads, or crape flowers al- 
lowed. 

It is scarcely likely that any thing so sweeping 
will be achieved; but it is certain that if serv- 
ants would follow these suggestions, at least in 
the kitchen, it would conduce to the comfort of 
themselves and their employers. However, as 
another writer sensibly remarks, the reaction in 
favor of a neat and simple style must come from 
above and not below. When ladies of position 
and fortune cease to lavish their thousands on 
millinery, the imitative race in the kitchen will no 
longer squander their wages after their example. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
“PICKED UP ADRIFT.” 


On the morning following two travelers left a 
small inn which lay on the road-side, about ten 
miles north of Brandon. It was about eight 
o'clock when they took their departure, driving 
in their own carriage at a moderate pace along 
the road. 

‘*Look, Langhetti,” said the one who was 
driving, pointing with his whip to an object in 
the road directly in front of them. 

Langhetti raised his head, which had been 
bowed down in deep abstraction, to look in the 
direction indicated. A figure was approaching 
them. It looked like a woman. She walked 
very slowly, and appeared rather to stagger than 
to walk. 

‘She appears to be drunk, Despard,” said 
Langhetti. ‘‘ Poor wretch, and on this bleak 
March morning too! Let us stop and see if we 
can do any thing for her.” 

They drove on, and as they met the woman 
Despard stopped. 

She was young and extraordinarily beautiful. 
Her face was thin and white. Her clothing was 
of fine materials but scanty and torn to shreds. 
As they stopped she turned her large eyes up 
despairingly and stood still, with a face which 
seemed to express every conceivable emotion of 
anguish and of hope. Yet as her eyes rested on 
Langhetti a change came over her. The deep 
and unutterable sadness of her face passed away, 
and was succeeded by a radiant flash of joy. She 
threw out her arms toward him with a cry of 
wild entreaty. 

The moment that Langhetti saw her he started 
up and stood for an instant as if paralyzed. Her 
cry came to his ears. He leaped from the car- 
riage toward her, and caught her in his arms. 

“Oh, Bice! Alas, my Bicina!” he cried, and 
a thousand fond words came to his lips. 

Beatrice looked up with eyes filled with grate- 
ful tears; her lips aeegaret some inaudible sen- 





tences ; and then, in this full assurance of safety, 








the resolution that had sustained her so long 
gave way altogether. Her eyes closed, she gave 
a low moan, and sank senseless upon his breast. 

Langhetti supported her for a moment, then 
gently laid her down to try and restore her. He 
chafed her hands, and did all that is usually done 
in such emergencies. But here the case was dif- 
ferent—it was more than a common faint, and 
the animation now suspended was not to be re- 
stored by ordinary efforts. 

Langhetti bowed over her as he chafed her 
hands. ‘*Ah, my Bicina,” he cried; ‘‘is it 
thus I find you! Ah, poor thin hand! Alas, 
white wan face! What suffering has been yours, 
pure angel, among those fiends of hell!” 

He paused, and turned a face of agony toward 
Despard. But as.-he looked at him he saw a 
grief in his countenance that was only second to 
his own. Something in Beatrice’s appearance 
had struck him with a deeper feeling than that 
merely human interest which the generous heart 
feels in the sufferings of others. 

‘* Langhetti,” said he, ‘‘let us not leave this 
sweet angel exposed to this*bleak wind. We 
must take her back to the inn. We have gained 
our object. Alas! the gain is worse than a fail- 
ure.” 

‘* What can we do?” 

‘*Let us put her in the carriage between us, 
and drive back instantly.” 

Despard stooped as he spoke, raised her rev- 
erently in his arms, and lifted her upon-the seat. 
He sprang in and put his arms around her sense- 
less form, so as to support her against himself. 
Langhetti looked on with eyes that were moist 
with a sad yet mysterious feeling. 

Then he resumed his place in the carriage. 

**Oh, Langhetti!” said Despard, *‘ what is it 
that I saw in the face of this poor child that so 
wrings my heart? What is this mystery of yours 
that you will not tell ?” 

“T can not solve it,” said Langhetti, ‘‘and 
therefore I will not tell it.” 

‘* Tell it, whatever it is.” 

**No, it is only conjecture as yet, and I will 
not utter it.” 

** And it affects me?” 

“* Deeply.” 

‘* Therefore tell it.” 

‘« Therefore I must not tell it; for if it prove 
baseless I shall only excite your feeling in vain.” 

‘* At any rate let me know. For I have the 
wildest fancies, and I wish to know if it is possi- 
ble that they are like your own.” 

** No, Despard,” said Langhetti. ‘‘ Not now. 
The time may come, but it has not yet.” 

Beatrice’s head leaned against Despard’s shoul- 
der as she reclined against him, sustained by his 
arm. Her face was upturned; a face as white 
as marble, her pure Grecian features showing 
now their faultless lines like the sculptured face 
of some goddess. Her beauty was perfect in its 
classic outline. But her eyes were closed, and 
her wan, white lips parted; and there was sor- 
row on her face which did not seem appropriate 
to one so young. 

** Look,” said Langhetti, in a mournful voice. 
‘*Saw you ever in all your life any one so per- 
fectly and so faultlessly beautiful? Oh, if you 
could but have seen her, as I have done, in her 
moods of inspiration, when she sang! Could I 
ever have imagined such a fate as this for her?” 

**Oh, Despard!” he continued, after a pause 
in which the other had turned his stern face to 
him without a word—‘‘Oh, Despard! you ask 
me to tell you this secret. I dare not. It is so 
wide-spread. If my fancy be true, then all your 
life must at once be unsettled, and all your soul 
turned to one dark purpose. Never will I turn 
you to that purpose till I know the truth beyond 
the possibility of a doubt.” 

‘“*T saw that in her face,” said Despard, 
‘*which I hardly dare acknowledge to myself.” 

‘** Do not acknowledge it, then, I implore you. 
Forget it. Do not open up once more that old 
and now almost forgotten sorrow. ‘Think not 
of it even to yourself.” 

Langhetti spoke with a wild and vehement 
urgency which was wonderful. 

“Do you not see,” said Despard, ‘that you 
rouse my curiosity to an intolerable degree ?” 

‘*Be it so; at any rate it is better to suffer 
from curiosity than to feel what you must feel if 
I told you what I suspect.” 

Had it been any other man than Langhetti 
Despard would have been offended. As it was 
he said nothing, but began to conjecture as to the 
best course for them to follow. 

“*Tt is evident,” said he to Langhetti, ‘that 
she has escaped from Brandon Hall during the 
past night. She will, no doubt, be pursued. 
What shall we do? If we go back to this inn 
they will wonder at our bringing her. ‘There is 
another inn a mile further on.” 

‘*T have been thinking of that,” replied Lan- 
ghetti. ‘‘ It will be better to go to the other inn. 
But what shall we say about her ?” 

‘¢ Let us say she is an invalid going home.” 

‘‘And am I her medical attendant?” asked 
Despard. 

‘“*No; that is not necessary. You are her 
guardian—the Rector of Holby, of course—your 
name is sufficient guarantee.” 

“*Oh,” said Despard, after a pause, ‘I'll tell 
you something better yet. I am her brother and 
she is my sister—Miss Despard.” 

As he spoke he looked down upon her marble 
face. He did not see Langhetti’s countenance. 
Had he done so he would have wondered. For 
Langhetti’s eyes seemed to seek to pierce the very 
soul of Despard. His face became transformed. 
Its usual serenity vanished, and there was eager 
wonder, intense and anxious curiosity—an cn- 
deavor to see if there was not some deep 
meaning underlying Despard’s words. But | es- 
pard showed no emotion. He was conscious of 
no deep meaning. He meiely murmured to him- 
self as he looked down upon the unconscious 
face: 
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‘* My sick sister—my sister Beatrice.” 
Langhetti said not a word, but sat in silence, 
absorbed in one intense and wondering gaze. 
een seanes 2 Sem ag ee eee 


tenderly. 
‘* She is not one of that brood,” said he, after 
a pause, “It is in name only that she belongs 
to them,” 
‘** They are fiends and she is an angel,” 
Langhetti. 
‘* Heaven has sent her to us; we must preserve 
her forever.” 


said 


sa | mayeslé would die rather than give her up.” 

**And I, too. But we will not. I will adopt 
her. Yes, she shall cast away the link that binds 
her to these accursed ones—her vile name. I 
will adopt her. She shall have my name—she 
= be my sister. She shall be Beatrice Des- 
par 

“And surely,” continued Despard, looking 
tenderly down, ‘‘ surely, of all the Despard race 
Pa was never one so beautiful and so pure as 
she. 

Langhetti did not say a word, but looked at Des- 
pard and the one whom he thus called his adopt- 
ed sister with an emotion which he could not 
control. Tears started to his eyes; yet over his 
brow there came something which is not gen- 
erally associated with tears—a lofty, exultant 
expression, an air of joy and peace. 

** Your sister,” said Despard, ‘‘ shall nurse her 
. back to health. She will do so for your sake, 
Langhetti—or rather from her own noble and 
generous instincts. In Thornton Grange she 
will, perhaps, find some alleviation for the sor- 
rows which she may have endured. Our care 
shall be around her, and we can all labor togeth- 
er for her future welfare.” 

They at length reached the inn of which they 
had spoken, and Beatrice was tenderly lifted out 
and carried up stairs. She was mentioned as 
the sister of the Rev. Mr. Despard, of Holby, 
who was bringing her back from the sea-side, 
whither she had gone for her health. Unfortu- 
nately, she had been too weak for the journey. 

The people of the inn showed the kindest at- 
tention and warmest sympathy. A doctor was 
sent for, who lived at a village two miles farther 
on. 

Beatrice recovered from her faint, but remained 
unconscious. The doctor considered that her 
brain was affected. He shook his head solemnly 
over it, as doctors always do when they have 
nothing in particular to say. Both Langhetti 
and Despard knew more about her case than he 
did. 

They saw that rest was the one thing needed. 
But rest could be better attained in Holby than 
here; and besides, there was the danger of pur- 
suit. It was necessary to remove her ; and that, 
too, without delay. A close carriage was pro- 
cured without much difficulty, and the patient 
was deposited therein. 

A slow journey brought them by easy stages 
to Holby. Beatrice remained unconscious. A 
nurse was procured, who traveled with her. The 
condition of Beatrice was the same which she de- 
scribed in her diary. Great grief and extraordi- 
nary suffering and excitement had overtasked 





the brain; and it had given way. So Despard 
and Langhetti conjectured. : 

At last they reached Holby.. They drove at 
once to Thornton Grange. 

**What is this ?” cried Mrs. Thornton, who had 
heard nothing from them, and ran out upon the 
piazza to meet them as she saw them coming. : 

**T have found Bice,” said Langhetti, ‘‘ an 
have brought her here.” 

** Where is she?”. 

“‘There,” said Langhetti. ‘‘I give her to your 
care—it is for'you to give her back to me.” 

at 
* CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ON THE TRACK. : 

Beatrice’s disappearance was known at Bran- 
don Hall on the following day. The servants 
first made the discovery. They found her ab- 
sent from her room, and no one had seen her 
about the house. It was an unusual thing for 
her to be out of the house early in the day, and 
of Jate for many months she had scarcely ever 
left her room, so that now her absence at once 
excited suspicion, The news was communicated 
from one to another among the servants. Afraid 
of Potts, they did not dare to tell him, but first 
sought to find her by themselves. They called 
Mrs. Compton, and the fear which perpetually 
possessed the mind of this poor, timid creature 
now rose to a positive frenzy of anxiety and 
dread. She told all that she knew, and that was 
that she had seen her the evening before as usu- 
al, and had left her at ten o'clock. 

No satisfaction therefore could be gained from 
her. The servants tried to find traces of her, 
but were unable. At length toward evening, on 
Potts’s return from the bank, the news was com- 
municated to him. 

The rage of Potts need not be described here. 
That one who had twice defied should now es- 
cape him filled him with fury. He organized all 
his servants into bands, and they scoured the 
grounds till darkness put an end to these opera- 
tions. : 

That evening Potts and his two companions 
dined in moody silence, only conversing by fits 
and starts. 

*¢T don’t think she’s killed herself,” said Potts, 
in reply to an observation of Clark. ‘‘She’s got 
stuff enough in her to do it, but I don’t believe 
she has. She’s playing a deeper game. I only 
wish we could fish up her dead body out of some 
pond; it would quiet matters down very consid- 
erable.” ; 

‘*Tf she’s got off she’s taken with her some 
secrets that won’t do us any good,” remarked 
John, 

‘The devil of it is,” said Potts, ‘‘we don’t 
know how much she does know. She must know 
a precious lot, or she never would have dared to 
say what she did.” 

‘* But how could she gét out. of the park ?” 
said Clark. ,‘‘That wall is too high to climb 
over, and the gates are all locked.” 

‘*Tt’s my opinion,” exclaimed John, ‘‘ that 
she’s in the grounds yet.” 

Potts shook his head. 

** After what she told me it’s my belief she 
can do any thing. Why, didn’t she tell us of 
crimes that were committed before she was born? 
I begin to feel-shaky, and it isthe girl that has 
made me so.” 
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“HE LEAPED FROM THE CARRIAGE TOWARD HER, AND CAUGHT HER IN HIS ARMS.” 


‘know. T tell you that 





any thing to tell.” 

’ . ** Mrs. Compton must 

have blown, then.” 
“*Mrs. Compton didn’t 


there is not one human 3 
being living that knows | 23365 
what she told us besides 23% 
ourselves and her. How 
the devil she picked it 
up I don’t know.” 

‘*T didn’t like the cnt 
of her from the first,” 
saidJohn. ‘*She hada 
way of looking that made 
me feel uneasy, as though 
there was something in 
her that would some day 
be dangerous... I didn’t 
want you to send for 
her.” 

‘¢ Well, the mischief’s 
done now.” 

‘*You're not going to 
give up the search, are 
you?” asked Clark. 

“*Giveitup! NotI.” 

‘*We must get her 
back.” 

‘*Yes; ouronly safety 
now is in catching her 
again at all hazards.” 

There was a long si- 
lence. 

“Twenty years ago,” said Potts, moodily, 
“the Vishnu drifted away, and since the time 
of the trial no one has mentioned it to me till 
that girl did.” 

‘* And she is only twenty years old,” rejoined 
John. 

**T tell you, lads, you’ve got the devil to do 
with when you tackle her,” remarked Clark; 
‘but, if she is the devil we must fight it out 
and crush her.” 

‘* Twenty-three years,” continued Potts, in the 
same gloomy tone—‘‘ twenty-three years have 
passed since I was captured with my followers. 
No one has mentioned that since. No one in all 
the world knows that I am the only Englishman 
that ever joined the Thugs except that girl,” 

‘She must know every thing that we have 
done,” said Clark. 

‘* Of course she must.” 

“Including our Brandon enterprise,” said 
John. 

‘* And including your penmanship,” said Clark ; 
‘enough, lad, to stretch a neck.” 

‘*Come,” said Potts, ‘‘don’t let us talk of 
this, any how.” 

Again they relapsed into silence. 

‘* Well!” exclaimed John, at last, ‘‘ what are 
you going to do to-morrow ?” 

‘*Chase her till I find her,” replied Potts, sav- 
agely. 

‘* But where ?” 

‘*T’ve been thinking of a plan which seems to 
me to be about the thing.” 

‘*-What ?” - 

‘*A good old plan,” said Potts. ‘‘ Your. pup, 
Johnnie, can help us.” * 

John pounded his fist on the table with savage 
exultation. 

‘*My blood-hound! Good, old Dad, what a 
trump you are.to think of that!” 

‘* He'll do it!” 

“Yes,” said John, ‘‘if he gets on her. track 
and comes up with her I’m a little afraid .that 
we'll arrive at the spot just too late to save her. 
It’s the best way that I know of for getting rid 
of the difficulty handsomely. Of course we are 
going after her through anxiety, and the dog is 
an innocent pup who comes with us; and if any 
disaster happens we will kill him on the spot.” 

Potts shook his head moodily.. He had no 
very hopeful feeling about this... He was shaken 
to the soul at the thought of this stern, relentless 
girl, carrying out into the world his terrific se- 
cret. ey , 

Early on the following morning they resumed 
their search after the lost girl. This time the 
servants were not employed, but the three them- 
selves went forth to try what they could do. 
With them was the ‘‘ pup” to which allusion had 
been made on the previous evening. This ani- 
mal was.a huge blood-hound, which John had 
purchased to take the place of his bull-dog, and 
of which he was extravagantly proud. ‘True to 
his instinct, the hound understood from smelling 
an article of Beatrice’s apparel what it was that 
he was required to seek, and he went off on her 
trail out through the front door, down the steps, 
and up to the grove. 

The others followed after. The dog led them 
down the path toward the gate, and thence into 
the thick grove and through the underbrush. 
Scraps of her dress still clung in-places to the 
brushwood. The dog led them round and round 
wherever Beatrice had wandered in her flight 
from Vijal. . They all believed that they would 
certainly find her here, and that she had lost her 
way or at least tried. to conceal herself. But at 
last, to their disappointment, the dog turned 
away out of the wood and into the path again. 
Then he led them along through the woods until 
he reached the Park wall: Here the animal 

squatted on his haunches, and, lifting up his 
head, gave a long deep howl. 

‘** What’s this ?” said Potts. 

“Why, don’t you see? She’s got over the 








wall somehow. All that we’ve got to do is to 
put the dog over, and follow on.” 
The others at once understood that this must 


be the case. In a short time they were on the 
other side of the wall, where the dog found the 
trail again, and led on while they followed as 
before. - - 

They did not, however, wish to seem like pur- 
suers. That would hardly be the thing in a coun- 
try of law and order. They chose to walk rather 
slowly, and John held the dog by a strap which 
he had brought with him. They soon found the 
walk much longer than they had anticipated, and 
began to regret that they had not come in a car- 
riage. They had gone too far, however, to rem- 
edy this now, so they resolved to continue on 
their way as they were. ‘ 

**Gad!” said John, who felt fatigued first, 
‘* what a walker she is!” 

‘*She’s the devil!” growled Clark, savagely. 

. At last, after about three hours’ walk, the dog 
stopped at a place by the road-side, and snuffed 
in all directions. The others watched him anx- 
iously for a long time. The dog ran all around 
sniffing at the ground, but to no purpose. 

He had lost the trail. Again and again he 
tried to recover it. “But his blood-thirsty instinct 
was completely at fault. The trail had gone, 
and at last the animal came up to his master and 
crouched down at his feet with a low moan. 

** Sold!” cried John, with a curse. 

‘¢ What can have become of her?” said Potts. 

‘*T don’t know,” said John. ‘‘I dare say 
she’s got took up in some wagon. Yes, that’s 
it. That’s the reason why the trail has gone.” 

‘*What shall we do now? We can’t follow. 
It may have been the coach, and she may have 
got a lift to the nearest railway station.” 

‘¢ Well,” said John, ‘‘ I'll tell you what we can 
do. Let one of us go to the inns that are near- 
est, and ask if there was a girl in the coach that 
looked like her, or make any inquiries that may 
be needed. We could find out that much at any 
rate.” 

The others assented. John swore he was too 
tired. At length, after some conversation, they 
all determined to go on, and to hire a carriage 
back. Accordingly on they went, and soon reach- 
éd an inn. 

- Here they made inquiries, but could learn no- 
thing whatever about any girl that had stopped 
there.. Potts then hired a carriage and drove off 
to the next inn, leaving the others behind. He 
returned in about two hours. His face bore an 
expression of deep perplexity. 

*©'Well, what luck, dad?” asked John. 

‘*There’s.the devil to pay,” growled Potts. 

*¢Did you find_her?” 

“There is a girl at the next. inn, and it’s her. 
Now what name do you think they call her by ?” 

‘¢ What ?” 

‘* Miss Despard.” 

Clark turned pale and looked at John, who 
gave a long, low whistle. 

‘*Ts she alone?” asked John. 

‘*No—that’s the worst of it.. A reverend gent 
is with her, who has charge of her, and says he 
is her brother.” 

‘¢ Who?” 

‘* His name is Courtenay Despard, son of Col- 
onel Lionel Despard,” said Potts. 

The others returned his look in utter bewil- 
derment. 

‘*T’ve been thinking and thinking,” said Potts, 
“‘but'I haven’t got to the bottom of it yet. We 
can’t do any thing just now, that’s evident. I 
found out that this reverend gent is on his way 
to Holby, where he is rector. The only thing 
left for us to’ do is to go quietly home and look 
about us.” 

‘*Tt seems to me that this is like the begin- 
nitig of one of those monsoon storms,” said Clark, 
gloomily. 


The others said nothing. In a short time 


| they were on their way back, moody and silent. 
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SHE COMES TO GATHER FLOWERS. 


Por on your brightest, richest dress, 
Wear all your gems, blest vales of ours! 
My fair one comes in her loveliness— 
She comes to gather flowers. 
Garland me wreaths, thou fertile vale! 
Woods of green, your coronets bring: 
Pinks of red, and lilies pale, 
Come with your fragrant offering! 
Mingle your charms of hue and smeli, 
Which Flora wakes in her springtide hours; 
My fair one comes across the dell— 
She comes to gather flowers. 


Twilight of morn! from thy misty tower 
Scatter the trembling pearls around, 
Hang up thy gems on fruits and flower, 

Bespangle the dewy ground! 
Phebus! rest on thy ruby wheels— 
Look, and envy this world of ours! 
For my fair one now descends the hills— 
She comes to gather flowers. 
List! for the breeze on wing serene 
Through the light foliage sails; 
Hidden amid the forest green 
Warble the nightingales, 
Hailing the glorious birth of day 
With music's divinest powers! 
Hither my fair one bends her way— 
She comes to gather flowers. 





THE WORLD BEWITCHED. 


be Prince Imperial was in a frightful tem- 
per! dancing about for rage! And he had 
pulled the tutor’s nose and boxed the Lord High 
Fiddlestick’s ears! All 
because he could not tell, 
**if one pound of -ginger 
cost five cents, how much 
should nine pounds cost ?” 





ing, and a creaking and squeaking! The desk 
covers were wide open. So were the doors of 
the book-cases. So were the books! And oh! 
wonderful to relate, all the letters were stepping 
out, and all the figures, and all the maps were 
taking themselves in pieces! And there sat Eu- 
rope on the mantle, and Asia on. a book-case, 
stretching and gaping; and curly eights and 
fives were running about the room with threes, 
and sixes, and sevens, and nines hard after, while 
ones, twos, and fours looked on stiff and dis- 
gusted; and down stepped the multiplication- 
table, all its figures in single file, and singing 
‘‘‘Twice one are two” as they marched about the 
room; and ‘all the hard sums followed them, 
stamping = hard, with their answers in their 
pockets ; out stepped from the dictionary a 
magnificent word, called, 
Ses-Qui-Pe-Da-Lia! 
followed by all the other words in the dictionary 
ne words first, the little ones huddling 
ind. 


they go down the street; and oh, your royal 
highnesses! just look at the letters and figures 
coming out from every house! There will not 
be a school-book, or a rule, or a map left in the 
whole city.” 

**So much the better,” insisted the Prince 
Imperial, capering about. ‘‘ Now children can 
play all day long.” 

And I suppose you think that you would have 
capered if you had been in his piace. But wait 
a little. 

In the morning the Prince waked up and 
heard a great hubbub below. So he rang the 
bell for one of the pages to come and tell him 
what was the matter. 

The page came up blubbering. 

‘*And oh, your royal highness!” he said, 
‘there's no figures on the clocks nowhere, and 
nobody knows the time. And some got up at 
one hour and some at another; and the break- 
fast is all heads and points; and the milkman 
he ain’t come, and no signs of him; and the 
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‘*T hate arithmetic and 














I despise geography,” 
shouted the Prince, tear- 
ing his arithmetic in two 
and flinging his geograph: 
out of the window. “I 
wish I might never hear 
of them again.” 

_The tutor, who was 
rubbing his nose, stopped 
short. ‘The book that 
you have torn is mine,” 














said he. 








**T don’t care,” an- 





swered the Prince. 








** There is not another 














. like itin the whole world,” 














continued the tutor. 























**T hope there is not. 








I should like not to see 











another school- book for 











the next five years. Geog- 








raphies; grammars; mul- 














tiplication-tables; I wish 








every soul of them was 
burned,” snapped the 











Prince. 








‘* Twice!” said the tu- 
tor, in such an awful 
voice that the Lord High 
Fiddlestick ran in a fright 
for the queen. 

For you see it was vast- 
ly imprudent to talk in 
that way to the tutor, who 
was no other than the 
wisest man in the king- 
dom, and wrote on his 
door-plate, ‘‘ Wisest Man, 
B. GE... 0, Fo .Bek:. 
A. R. M.S. G. H. M. D. 
D. D. D. A. B. A.,” and 
many other learned titles; 
and had lived several hun- 
dred years or so, and had 
studied magic. 

The queen was clear- 
starching her fine laces; 
but she dropped them in 
the tin basin of suds, and, 
without waiting for her 
train-bearer or any of 
her ladies of honor, she 
ran up to the school- 
room, where she arrived 
in time to hear the Prince 





say: 

‘*T tell you I would be 
glad if there wasn't one in 
the world.” 

_ “Three times!” cried the tutor, picking. up 
his cane and walking past the queen with so little 
ceremony that he stepped on her train. 

Down stairs he went, his cane thumping on 
every step, and pulled the palace gate so hard 
after him that the palace shook. But what be- 
came of him then nobody knew; for when the 
queen recovered sufficiently from her astonish- 
ment to send after him, he was not to be found. 

Now every body looked sober, for who knew 
whether he might not transform them all into 
pumpkins, or something of the sort? and some 
people had tingling sensations about the neck 
and ears as if leaves might be preparing to sprout 
there, and some fancied that they were growing 
a pair of rosewood fore-legs and would shortly be- 
come chairs; and every one was alarmed and un- 
easy except the Prince Imperial, who went off 
quite at ease to play in the school-room. 

But he came scampering back in a hurry. 

1 Oh, come and look!” said he. 

i, Lhere, I told you so!” cried the queen. 

‘Just as I said,” panted the Lord High Fid- 
dlestick, hurrying after her. 

We thought so all the time,” whispered ihe 
courtiers, nodding and looking wise as they 
wudged on, though none of them had the least 
idea what they were about to cee. 

In the school-room there was a sound of stamp- 
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ing, buzzing, and fluttering, and a confused sing- | 








“*Very odd! I used to know, I am sure,” 
said the Prince. ‘‘See here! The stockings 
are to go om my feet. I want as many stockings 
as I have feet.” 

‘*Yes, your royal highness; and how many 
is that?” asked the page. 

“*You idiot!” cried the Prince, ‘‘ don’t you 
know that every body has—” 

Here he was obliged to stop again, for he 
found that he did not know either how many 
feet he or any body else had. 

So the page brought an armful of stockings, 
and the Prince drew one on each foot, but still it 
vexed him that he could not tell how many feet 
he had; and at breakfast he asked the queen if 
she knew. 

‘* How shocking to speak of feet !—to be sure 
Ido. You have—” 

And here she found that she knew no better 
than the Prince. 

‘* How very unpleasant!” said the king. ‘‘ And 
that reminds me! how many muffins has the 
Prince eaten? I gave—well, I don’t know— 
how many I gave him. How many did you 
give him, my Lord High Fiddlestick ?” 

But. my lord did not know either. Conse- 
quently the Prince overate himself, as he was 
only too apt to do, and falling very ill, they were 
obliged to call in a physician. 

The physician heard the symptoms and took 
out a bit of paper and a pencil. Then he stopped, 
knit his brows, scratched his head, and looked 
thoughtful. 

‘*T can’t remember the figures,” he said. ‘I 
know the medicines; but 
—the quantities—I am 
sure, it is something about 
drachms, and scruples, 
and ounces; but I can tell 
nothing moreabout them.” 

Then they sent for an- 
other physician; but he 
was even worse than num- 
ber one. He remembered 
nothing about quantities, 
but he rather thought that 
the Prince needed about 
a ton. 

The king proposed that 
they should send the name 
of the medicine to the 
apothecary, who might re- 
member. 

But the apothecary said 
that there were no stamps 
now on his weights. ‘They 
had all disappeared the 
night before, and he could 
not remember any thing 
about them; but he would 
send some at a venture. 

** Very good,” said the 
king; ‘‘ what shall I pay 
you?” 








Here was a new diffi- 











“SHE COMES TO GATHER FLOWERS.” 


Once out, Sesquipedalia looked about with a 
noble air, cleared its throat with a loud ahem! 
and, getting up on the tutor’s desk, spoke as 
follows : 

‘““We are free at last! 
Insulted and belied, we'll groan no more, 
To hear, in books and primers sticking fast, 
Rae. called & noun, and that ‘twice three make 
« four. 
Uprouse ye, friends! Accept P acon glorious fate! 

Problems and syllables, genders and histories fine! 
To Leaf and Cover, Desk, and Map, and Slate, 

Bid now a long farewell, and fall in line.” 


‘*Mercy! they are all going away!” cried the 
queen. 

“Yes. See now what mischief you have done!” 
exclaimed the king. 

‘* And look at the poor empty books, and the 
leaves all white, as if they had never been print- 
ed!” said the Lord High Fiddlestick. ‘There 


cook she don’t know how long to do the muffins 
or the eggs, neither the steak ;.and they are all 
talking together; and her majesty’s hair ain’t 
out of curl-papers yet, because they is always 
took out precisely at ten, and nobody knows 
what hour it be.” : 

Now I hope you have not failed to notice that 
this youthful page used very bad grammar, which 
was the more. remarkable as this boy had been 
appointed to wait on the Prince on account of 
his language and deportment. 

**Very good,” answered the Prince. 
bring me a pair of clean stockings.” 

‘*Yes, your highness, ” answered the page, look- 


‘* Now 





ing puzzled. ‘‘ But how many stockingsis that ?” 
‘*How many, youninny! Why, itis—it is—” 
Here the Prince stopped also. He did not 
You 


know how many stockings make a pair. 
|. see he had forgotten how to count. 





culty. Neither the king 
nor the apothecary could 
tell the value of the money 
in the king’s purse. And 
the king was so much 
afraid of giving too much 
money, and the shopman 
was so much afraid of get- 
ting too little, that it seem- 
ed as if they would never 
agree. 

And all this time there 
lay the Prince groaning 
with pain; and no medi- 
cine. 

Meantime the butcher 
came; but when cook be- 
gan to order the dinner 
she did not know what to 
say; neither could the 
butcher help her; and 
when they looked for the 
book of weekly accounts, 
the figures were gone from 
it. This was the more 

. embarrassing, because on 
that day the embassadors 
from No Man’s Land 
were invited to dinner. 
Besides, the butcher was 
so much afraid of getting 
too little money for too 
much meat that they were 

three hoars in buying the dinner, and the king 
was obliged to come down himself and lay his 
sceptre over their ears. ‘Therefore the dinner 
was late; and cook, getting in a flurry, nearly 
burned it to a cinder, which was a pity; for 
there was already so little of it that when din- 
ner was served it made a pitiful figure, I assure 
you. As to the dessert, cook nearly lost her 
wits over it; for how should she know wheth- 
er the pudding needed six eggs or twelve; one 
cup of. sugar or a dozen; a tea-spoonful or a 
table-spoonful of salt? . Also, as nobody knew 
how to count, there were not chairs or forks 
enough at the table. And there-was the king 
fuming, and the embassadors staring at the 
small dinner, and the footmen running after the 
forks and pulling hard at their mustaches; for 
they began to suspect that the king was trying to 
insult them. 

While they were waiting for the dessert they 
heard a noise at the door, and the Prince Im- 
perial rushed in in his night-gown. — 

For, feeling nearly well, the Prince had de- 
cided to sit up in bed and play. So he called 
for his dissected maps. But they were’ gone. 
There were the boxes, and some ugly blocks of 
wood, That was all. : 

‘‘Very well,” said the Prince to his page. 
‘* Bring me my marbles.” ; 

But, when they were brought, neither the 


| Prince nor the page could play, for not knowing 
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how to count how were*they to divide them, to 
begin with ? 

*+ { will take my cup and ball,” said the Prince; 
but he soon tired of that, for where is the fun if 

v (can not remember how many times you catch 
ie ball? 

‘Then they brought all the games—ail the games 
that have ever been played—and they were all 
useless, because the Prince knew nothing of fig- 
ures, geography, or history, and could learn no- 
thing. 

** Very well! bring me my story-books,” said 
the Prince. ‘‘There was a story about a bear 
that I should like to finish.” 

But gone was the story about the bear, and all 
the other stories, and nothing was left but book- 
covers and blank-leaves. ‘ . 

Then the Prince threw his slippers at the page 
and rushed down to his father in his night-gown, 
as I said. 

** My son,” said the king, ‘‘ these are the em- 
bassadors from No-Man’s-Land. ‘‘ You wouldn't 
like them to go home and tell their Prince that 
they had seen you crying in your night-clothes, 
would you?” 

‘* Whereis No-Man’s-Land?” asked the Prince. 

‘* Why,” commenced the king, “‘ it is” —but he 
stopped here, for he was conscious of a curious, 
numb sensation in the head. Had he ever known 
where it was? He could tell nothing about it. 

** Where is it?” repeated the Prince. 

‘* Sure, | don’t know,” answered the king. 

At this the embassadors, who were already out 
of humor with the smallness of the dinner and 
the confusion about plates, forks, and chairs, 
concluded that the king desired to insult tiem, 
and went away in a rage. 

** Let them go,” said the king. ‘‘ Indeed, I 
don’t see why we should have given ourselves so 
much trouble about them. I can remember no- 
thing about No-Man’s-Land. It must be on the 
other side of the earth. Why, what is the mat- 
ter now?” 

This last he said to the queen, who came in 
sobbing behind her pocket-handkerchief. 

“Qh! itis dreadful !” whimpered her majesty. 

** What is dreadful ?” 

‘* Why, only look at the pink pages!” 

The pink pages were standing in a row, looking 
very sheepish. And the king saw that each had 
straps on the bottom of his pink trowsers, to pull 
them as far as possible over his shoes. 

** You know we are obliged to be so econom- 
ical,” sobbed the queen. ‘‘ The stingy people 
grumble so about the taxes. And | made them 
wear their old shoes till their toes are all out, and 
now the shoemaker has no shoes to fit any one but 
Perkins, and he says he can’t make them any, for 
his measures are all gone, and he can’t remem- 
ber how he used to take a measure. And Per- 
kins’s new shoes made the others look so dread- 
ful, 1 made him take them off. And there is the 
Prince! His boots are wearing white, and J 
haven t a decent pair of slippers! And I should 
like to know what we are going. to do?” 

‘**Do!” roared the king, flying at the Prince, 
and boxing him first on one ear and then on the 
other.  *‘ ‘This is your doing, Sir. Do you hear? 
Your doing, Sir!” 

“‘Oh! ah! ow!” screamed the poor little 
Prince, terrified out of his wits, and running out 
of the door so fast that he ran headlong into my 
Lord High Fiddlestick’s velvet waistcoat as my 
Lord was coming in the door, followed by several 
men. 

‘* Bless me!” cried my Lord, staring wildly at 
the royal family. 

‘The queen wiped her eyes and looked majestic, 
and the king tried to straighten his crown slyly, 
for of course he was mortified to be caught in a 
passion like a common man. 

** What do these people want?” asked the king. 

‘** Please your majesty,” said the Lord High 
Fiddlestick, *‘this man is the director of the rail- 
roads; and he says they can’t run any more 
trains, for nobody knows the time, and there 
have been six dreadful accidents already. And 
besides, nobody knows when to come to take 
the trains. And they can’t pay the men, for no- 
body knows when the day.comes round, and no- 
body knows how much money to give. And 
they can’t send any freight for the same reason, 
and the dépét is full of people who can't get any 
where, and of boxes and bundles that can’t be 
sent; and as your majesty knows every thing, 
will your majesty please tell them what to do?” 

Now the king was in a fearful perplexity, for 
if he said that he did not know, why that would 
seem as if he were like any one of his subjects, 
except that he wore a crown. And yet what 
could he tell them to do? 

Luckily just here a man and woman stepped 
forward. 

**My Lord,” said the woman, ‘‘I want justice. 
Tam a stranger here, and a few days ago 1 bought 
a ticket on board of one of your steamships to 
carry me to Neara, which, as your majesty knows, 
is only forty miles away, and they told me the 
vessel would sail to-day. But to-day, when I 
went down, they not only said that the vessel 
would not sail, but that they did not know where 
Neara was; and when I asked for my money 
\ack, they persisted that nobody knew any thing 
about money now.” 

“*Oh yes! exactly!” said the king, twiddling 

his thumbs and wondering if he had ever known 
where Neara was situated, and what ‘“ forty 
miles” meant. 
** My Lord,” said the man, ‘I am @ stranger 
also, And I went into a shop and bought a 
dozen handkerchiefs ; but the clerk only put me 
up three, and said that he knew nothing about a 
dozen. Unluckily he had taken the money I 
ottered him, and when I demanded ihe change 
he said that he could not count, and knew nothing 
about it; so that all I got was these three hand- 
kerchiefs, as your majesty can see.” 

** Yes,” answered the king, feeling the hand- 
kerchiefs, and wondering what the man could 





possibly mean by ‘‘ three,” and “‘ counting,” and 
** change.” 

a this time the Prince Imperial was over 
his fright, and being dressed, came down to see 
who was talking to his father. 

“‘Want— men — father — what?” said the 
Prince, for his parts of speech, which had stuck 
by him so far, were going away from him. 

The king was so busy in thinking what he 
should say, that at first he did not’ notice him; 
but the Prince pulled his gown, and said again: 

“ Men—want—father—what?” 

‘What ails the boy?” the king was about to 
say, but he felt'a very curious sensation about 
the tongue, and said, instead: 

‘* The—ails—boy ?” 

‘My Love!” cried the queen, ‘‘ you mean—” 

** The — ails — boy!” interrupted the king, 
stamping his foot. ‘‘ Say—know—what—don’t 
I—want.” + 

‘*'The king is crazy !” screamed the people. 

‘Crazy —such—thing —no— not — he—is!” 
cried the queen, who began now to talk like the 
king. 

** Dreadful —oh —I’'m —how— too— going!” 
shrieked the Lord High Fiddlestick. 

Then every body began to talk, and, excepting 
the strangers, they all used their words helter- 
skelter, and being very much frightened they ran 
out into the street, and whoever heard them be- 
gan to talk like them. 

Just think of the position of these people! For 
how were they to buy any tea, coffee, flour, but- 
ter, meat, or cloth, when nobody knew how to 
weigh or measure any of these things, nor how 
much money they were worth ? 

And how could any body get a good breakfast 
or dinner when nobody knew how long to boil 
the eggs or coffee, or to broil the steak, or to cook 
the pudding; and nobody had any recipes, and 
if they had, could not have told the difference 
between a cupful and a tea-spoonful ? 

And how could any — go to see his aunt or 
grandmother, and how could any gentleman come 
to his office in the city when watches and clocks 
could no longer tell him when to take the train? 

And then please to look at the people who 
were thrown out of employment! 

All the school-teachers. For there were no 
books, you know, and if thereshad been nobody 
could understand them. 

All the book-writers. For who could write 
stories without any parts of speech, any figures, 
and any geography ? 

All the newspaper men, for the same reason. 

All the merchants. © For‘how could they buy 
and sell when they knew hothing about measures 
and money, and how could ‘they send goods to 
foreign parts when they kneW nothing “about 
them? 

All the shoemakers. » No measures, ‘you know. 

All the railroad people. No time, you know.’ 

All the expressmen, of course, 

All the post-office people.” No timé,*no'gedg- 
raphy. And then, how could they stamp the’ 
letters ? 

In fact, every body, for nobody had ‘any lon- 
ger any idea of the length of a day, or when pay- 
day came, or the difference between a dollar and 
a cent, a ton and‘a pound, a yard and an inch. 
And for the poor doctors, they nearly starved ; 
for as it was quite impossible to prescribe or 
administer medicine, in spite of their troubles 
and bad cookery the people grew fat and hearty. 
While the lawyers, on the contrary, were busier 
than ever, for every body was quarreling with 
every body else, because all were unable to tell 
whether they were cheated. And not having 


any parts of speech made no difference to the’ 


lawyers, because nobody ever understands what 
they say. And though nobody knew the difier- 
ence between a dollar and a cent, that did not 
trouble the lawyers, for they stuck to their old 
rule, and helped themselves to all they could find. 

As if all this trouble were not enough, word 
came that the King of No-Man’s Land, attronted 
by the insults offered his embassadors, had sent 
an army against them. But nobody knew how 
large the army was, for nobody could count, or 
how many men to get together, for the same rea- 
son, or how many swords and muskets to order, 
for the same reason. And ‘the queen went into 
hysterics, the king ran about with his coat-tails 
standing perfectly straight out, and the little 
Prince laid on the bed, and said over and over : 

“Oh! if 1 only had my multiplication-table, 
and my grammar, and my geography again!” 
only he said it all backward. 

** Why, so you can!” said a very small voice, 
and looking up the Prince saw, or thought he 
saw, something like the curly tail of a Q just 
disappearing between the covers of his grammar. 

Trembling violently, the Prince got up and 
ran to the school-room, and just as he reached 
there he heard all the books shutting with a 
snap. ‘The letters were back again, so were'the 
figures, so were the maps. And looking out the 
Prince saw his tutor coming in the gate. At 
the same time all the clocks and weights and 
measures were precisely as before. And every 
body had back his parts of speech, and knowl- 
edge of figures, and the king sent a polite apol- 
ogy to the King of No-Man’s Land. 

But the Prince, after that, always slept with 
his arithmetic under his pillow. 





JAPANESE HOUSES. 


i hen following interesting details, by a travel- 
er in Japan, concerning the mode of life of 
the curious, invertebrate Japanese, can scarcely 
fail to interest the readers of Harper's Bazar. 
The houses are of very light construction, and 
consist generally of a ground-floor with one story. 
The house is raised about three feet from the 
ground. A veranda runs all round and gives ac- 
cess to the various rooms, which are separated 
from each other by sliding panels of wood-work 
covered with translucent paper. 


These are ei-° 
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ther windows, doors, or walls; according to the 
purpose to which they are applied. For instance, 
aroom is shut up—that is to say, the paper frame- 
work panels close it in on every side. To obtain 
an entrance you have only to step on to the veran- 
da, push aside one of the panels, which runs very 
easily in its grooves, and pass into the room. 
The floors are covered with beautiful, soft mats, 
made of very finely plaited rice-straw, about two 
inches thick, and bound along the edges with 
dark blue cotton cloth. 

The rooms are almost destitute of furniture. 
The dining-tables are about 6 inches high and 15 
to 18 inches square. These are placed on the 
clean mats. The guests seat themselves round, 
and partake of the savory messes from variously- 
shaped cups and basins. ‘The position they place 
themselves in is peculiar: their legs are doubled 
up under them, and they sit resting on their 
knees and heels. Custom enables them to con- 
tinue thus doubled up for a long-time in an atti- 
tude which a European finds absolutely unendur- 
able. Chairs are entirely dispensed with, though 
a sort of low form is occasionally used. Bed- 
steads are unknown. Here again the mat comes 
into requisition, and sleepers place a small bolster 
on the ground, wrap themselves in a warm quilt, 
and slumber on what we should term the bare 
floor. Screens are sometimes used; they are 
made of a frame-work of wood and covered with 
paper, whereon are painted flowers and birds, the 
attitudes of the latter generally being very beau- 
tifully and faithfully portrayed. To furnish a 
house is a matter of but little difficulty. A few 
pots and pans, cups and basins, with a fire-box 
to contain charcoal and keep the pot boiling, a 
set of drawers, and perhaps a picnic-basket will 
serve to start a modest establishment, when once 
the house is complete and the mats are arranged. 

Tea-pots and tea-kettles are, in fact, among 
the first requisites of furnishing. ese are of 
various shapes and sizes, chiefly of earthenware 
and china, with occasionally bamboo handles. If 


the tea, the beverage in ordinary use, is to be’ 


drunk at once, it is made by pouring boiling wa- 
ter on a small quantity of tea in a cup, and cov- 
ering it over for a few minutes with a small sau- 
cer; tea-pots are only used when it is wished to 
keep some ready at hand. The kettles in the 
tea-houses are very large, made of copper, and 
capable of holding many gallons of water. To 
keep the water boiling a chamber is constructed 
in the centre of the kettle and filled with burning 
charcoal: The vessel is suspended from a frame- 
work, and, like our swinging table tea-urns, is 
nicely balanced, and can be easily tilted to pour 
out its contents. 





AMERICANS IN PARIS. 


A FRENCH’ writer says that in Paris the 
Américan question has swallowed up all 
thought of the’ Roman question. Paris con- 
stantly feels the ‘need of foreign rule. Lately it 
was thé ‘Russians, now it is the Americans, that 
treat it as a conquered: country. Celebrities in 
off are entirely out of fashion, and no singer or 
actress’ can hope for success unless her name 
ends in son or in. The church of the Made- 
leine has lost its Parisian aspect, so full is it of 
pious Yankees, and the Boulevard looks like a 
little Broadway. The beautiful American la- 
dies are admired by Frenchmen and courted by 
Frenchwomen, who whisper to themselves that 
this beauty is ephemeral. Whether this is so or 
not, just at present the American star is in the 
astendency at'Paris. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M«-: Sués Du Commun’s Boarding School for 
Young hashes Geneya Switzerland. A commo- 
dious house, extensive grounds, magnificent view, and 
healthy air, Parents who desire can reside in the 
house, This establishment affords the very best of Eu- 
ropean instruction. French, German, and English 
spoken, and especial attention paid to music. Refer- 
ences: Gen. Dufour, Dr. Lomberd, Prof. Humbent, at 
Geneva, Gen. E. Molineux, New York. 


NION ADAMS, 

NO. 687 BROADWAY; NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FASHIONABLE FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, AND UNDER WEAR, FOR LADIES. 
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HE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
cruRING COMPANY'S 

By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 


OCK, DOUBLE-! TIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and TED THREE- 
THREAD EMB 
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tl 
ROIDERY STITCH. 
Price of Fine, S10 00. 
THE BR MANUFACT G CO. 


'URIN ; 
, 571 Broadway, New York. 


Geet PREMIUM SALE OF MUSIC. 
783 Broapway, N. Y. 8. OTT, Acrnv. 


An immense stock of Sheet Music to be sold in $3 
lots at Publishers’ Prices, and $150,000 worth of Pre- 
miums,including 100 Pianos,100 Organs, 200 Violins,500 
Guitars, 500 Opera-Glasees, &c., presented to patrons. 

Every premium good and saya and the Pianos 
and Organs fully warranted by the makers. Every 
tenth share draws a premium worth from $3 to $600. 

Music (selected from any catalogue) sent on receipt 
of money, and Premiums delivered immediately on 
return of duplicate ticket, which is forwarded with 
music. Address 8. OTT, Agent, 783 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRINTING INK. 


ALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that the 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink wit 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 














‘*The Pen is Mightier than the Sword.” 


MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT 

MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 

MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OL. 

MORTON’S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OLTT. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIMF. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 

BY THEIR USE 


BY THEIR USE 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBT AINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 


The Best, Chea 





st, and most Durable Instruments 

or Writing ever used. 

SENT BY MAIL SAFELY. 
Prices, Fifty Cents and upward. 


NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 
Call and you will find Pens exactly adapted to your 
hand and style of writing, or inclose stamp for circular. 
A. MORTON, 
25 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consume. s 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 








OX OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “ B. T. Ban- 
Bitt’s Lion Corrze.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed ‘‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the ‘United States" Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure “Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onr Do.iar 
Grernzack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 


“ Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
f he World." 








ARPER’S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


~ Tn the Number for January was commenced “The 
zones Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Moviock 
RALK. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Obser’ 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, farnixh- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





* A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
PiABPEES WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of “ 7'he Moonstone," a Novel, by WiLK1k CoLLins. 


_ The model newspaper of our country.—N. Y. Even- 
ing x 
‘The articles upon pane questions which appear in 
0) 


Harrer’s Weexzy form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American i 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


In it is now being peetet “The Cord and Creese," 
a Novel, by James De Mite. 





The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers,—A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harprr’s Maeazing, One Year....... $4 00 

Harper's WErFKty, One Year........ 4 00 

Harper's Bazar, One Year .......... 400 
Harper's Macazing, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, Or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivz 
Sunsorrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or 

ies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A —— Set of Harrer’s MaGazinz, now com- 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
Be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
tnail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrrr’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binging, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*,* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must _be accompanied with 20 cents appvI- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazak, and 24 cents appi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazinz, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms FOR ADVERTISING IN HaRpPER’s PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $260; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion: or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Wreekt .—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Sor 6 00 per Line, each insertion, 


x 
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THE GREAT 
AMERICA TEA COMPANY 


have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are Leger receiving 
large invoices of the finest Pd of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

= (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 

r 


per tb. 

Mrxep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Ene.isu Breaxrast, 50c., 60c., 70¢c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $120 per tb. : 

Imrertat (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 J ad tb. 

Youne Hyson (green), 50¢c., 60c,, 70¢., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 25 per ib. 

Unoororep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

Gunrowpkr, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. : 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25. cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents a pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who ase large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencn Breaxrast anp Dinner Corres, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by pen their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 








To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great Amerioan TEA Samar 
‘we will start with the American Houses, leaving out o: 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

yecond. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

‘ifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit hig trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
protits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Ciubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answerissimplythis: Let each 
~~ wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 

offee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

arties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boavus or Imitations. 

We have no branches, and do not in any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Oftice Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
T AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
= religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
viz.: 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. ¥ 
Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor. 
ER Curate Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 
ditor. 
Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
-D., Editor. 
Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 
Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 
Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 
Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 
The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 
Moore’s Rnral New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 
Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 
We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
dreds of th ds of persons in our published 
Club Lists, 








BAn BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELEOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAY 
CHOICE nue * AND OTHER PRECIOUS 


JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
Nafta BRONZES. 
A large variety 0: Wome, “tegen 

Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 


OONER OR LATER. A Novel. By 
Suietry Brooks, Author of “The Silver Cord,” 
&c., &c. With Illustrations by Gzorax Du 
Mavrizr. 8yo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


We are enabled to congratulate Mr. Shirley Brooks 
on the many excellences of a tale by which his perma- 
nent place among English novelists will be in a great 
— eaiten In more — than one Fy 
or Later” is magnum opus so far as prose fiction 
concerned.—Athenewm. 

It is not often that we meet with a novel of which 
we can truly say that the plot is highly a the 
style is singularly brilliant, and the tone is thorough- 
ly good; but these merits are united in the case of the 
book now before us.—London lew. 

Mr. Brooks has produced his most powerful and 
most artistic work. ‘Sooner or Later” is ‘a more re- 
markable book than often comes under the critic's 
eye.—I llustrated London News. 

There is a healthy, vigorous tone about all he writes, 
which never satiates, and is always welcome.....The 
dialogue is occasionally very ponies = ata a 

The great beauty of ‘‘Sooner or Later” is the per- 
fection of Lee acnenst inp pion 4 which it displays. Some 
of the personages who figure in its pages—such as that 
glorious creation Magdalen Dormer, the heroine, and 
the quaint, witty, astute, worldly barrister, Mr. Ser- 
= Penguin—are simply admirable. — Illustrated 

‘imes. 

gf reader who can appreciate the sparkl 
style, the fine healthy flow of animal apie, the art- 
istic effects, the smart sayings, the clear emphatic 
common sense,/that mark every page, will reap a 
double enjoyment from its perusal. For all those 
graces are added to its mere attractiveness as a story, 
which is very great. The agony & of the opening 
chapter is kept up to the last, and the interest is ab- 
sorbing all along. Besides which there are several 
distinct side currents, full of life and fun and clever- 
ness, that run parallel to, and touch and mingle with, 
the main stream.—Scotsman. 

_ For Mr. Shirley Brooks, though claiming full scope 
in conversations and descriptions for the display of 
his rare epigrammatic skill and — of clear, ae 
narration, indulges himself and his readers with a 
tremendous, harrowing plot, whose myster 


is most 
dextrously maintained ' throughout.—Daily 


‘elegraph. 


Sent by Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
tates, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





B* J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. The Rise‘ofthe 


Dutch Republic. A History. By Joun Lo- 
THROP MotLey. With a Portrait of William 
of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 50. 


THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. _ History 
of the United Netherlands: from the Death 
of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce. Witha full View of the English-Dutch 
Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and 
Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By J. 
Loturor Morttey, LL.D., D.C.L., Author 
of ‘‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Por- 
traits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $14 00, 


All the essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley emi- 
nently possesses. His mind is broad, his industry un- 
wearled. In power of dramatic description no mod- 
ern historian—except perhaps Mr. Carlyle—surpasses 
him, and in analysis of character he is elaborate and 
distinct.— Westminster Review. 

Mr. Motley—we owe him English homage.—London 


mes, 

Mr. Motley’s place is now with Hallam and Lord 
Mahon, Alison and Macaovlay, in the old country, and 
with Washington Irving, Prescott, and Bancroft in 
this.—New York Times. 

The name of Motley now stands in the front rank 
of living historians.—Church Journal. 


Pos.tisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ta Harpre & Brotuers will send the above Works 


by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, wdc reveipt of the price. 





IRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE BEST 
WHITE HARD SOAP are sent free with ever 
can of GEO. F, GANTZ & CO.’S PURE WHIT: 
ROCK POTASH. ; 
One pound makes 15 pounds of Soap, and is easily 
and simply made, at a cost of two cents a pound. 
your storekeeper is accomodating, he will get it for 
you. 





Office, No. 62 Pine Street, New York. 


ORNS. BRIGGS’S CURATIVE FOR 
Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, 
Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. No 
more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights from 
Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing Nails. 
Briggs’s Curative does not eat or burn, but soothes, 
softens, and heals all pedal ailments. 
Sold by Druggists and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 00. 
DR. J.B. Gas & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 








THE CELEBRATED 
AJOU PARIS KID GLOVES. 


Improved and perfected. Every pair guaranteed. 
H. B. CLAFLIN & CO. 








Queen Victoria’s JouRNAL: 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


LEAVES rrom THE JOURNAL or OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


from 1848 to 1861. 


To which are prefixed and added Extracts from 


the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and 


Tours in England and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. 


ARTHUR HELPs. 


The charm of this volume is, in one word, its inim- 
itable artlessness, and its entire freedom from preten- 
sion, affectation, and cant. These are marks of the 
highest breeding, and the highest breeding adds dig- 
nity and grace to the highest station....In the Jour- 
nals all is natural and all is pure.—-Edinburgh Review. 

They have the charm which perfect naturalness 
combined with exquisite gracefulness might give to 
another writer; but from their actual writer they 
have a far higher interest. They serve, as nothing 
which was written for the purpose of doing it could 
serve, to set before her people the real tone of the life 
which their queen has been for so many years contin- 
ually leading ; its simplicity, its truthfulness, its high 
family affectionateness, its thorough sympathy with 
all around the royal persons who form the centre of 
the group, and who, even in hours of unusual rest 
from public business, are still engaged in discharging 
family duties with a care and kindness which few 
households could equal, and perhaps none surpass.— 
Quarterly Review. 

Her Journal is remarkable for a healthful simplici- 
ty; it shows her to possess a well-trained mind, re- 
fined and cultivated taste, rational judgment, and a 
ready appreciation of goodness.....A valuable legacy 
to after times, and a most useful contribution to the 
history of her reign.—Round Table. 





Edited by 


1zmo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


Since the Queen’s belief in her own lack of literary 
gifts is strongly expressed, most persons will be in- 
clined to note the evidence which the “‘ Leaves” afford, 
either in favor of this belief or against it. Our own 
opinion is that the belief rests on no better ground 
than that pleasing natural diffidence which is felt by 
every true artist when he ventures on a new path. 
There is, indeed, a very great difference in style be- 
tween the early and the later writing. What the 
Queen wrote at twenty-three is prettily girlish—ten- 
der, sentimental, rather gushing—compared with what 
she wrote at forty-seven. Each style has its own 
charm of lightness; and in all the Queen’s writing 
there is a freshness which compensates a reader for 
the absence of severer and more conscious art.—A the- 
neum. 

Emphatically a home book, detailing in plain, 
homely language the joys, sorrows, and honsehold 
events which mark the daily life of a model wife, mo- 
ther, and woman.—Home Journal. 

The pictures given of scenes of much interest are 
natural and pleasing.— Boston Traveller. 

The historian of the future will doubtless be glad to 
gather material from this journal.—New York Times. 

Written in a pleasing, unaffected style, and deals 
very familiarly with every-day occurrences.—Boston 
Journal. 


1 Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of $1 75. 





Also ready a New Edition of 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. The 
Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Compiled, 


under the Direction of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant-General 


the Hon. C. Grey. Portraits. 


$2 00. 
A mute appeal to our better nature.—Fraser’s Maga- 


zine. 
A unique book in literary history.—Round Table. 


12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, 


It were well that it should enter into every house- ° 
hold in England and America, us an example of good- 
ness and of stainless honor.—Home Journal. 


LEH Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of $2 00. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEw YORK. 





RIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERIN 
’ TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLYCERIN. 


Softens and smooths the skin, prevents chapping, 
iaeeees beauty and brightness to the complexion, is 
deliciously fragrant, transparent, and superb as a 
Toilet Soap. Sold by all Drugyists. 





R. & G. A. WRIGHT, 
Philadelphia. 


(GOED MEDAL PERFUMERY. 

Napoleon III. awarded the Prize Medal at the Paris 
Exposition, 1867, to R. & G. A. WRIGHT, for the best 
Toilet Soap Extracts and Perfumeries, 

For Sale by all the Principal Druggists. 


R. & G. A. WRIGHT, 
624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A BEAUTIFUL semen: ae AND SOFT, FAIR 
SKID 














SECURED BY USING 
RIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERIN 
TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLYCERIN. 
Philadelphia. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
R. & G. A. WRIGHT 
$ NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
Simple, rapid, strong, easy, reliable, elegant. 
Warranted. Stitch alike on both sides. Has Medals 
and Diplomas. Single machines sent free on receipt of 
$5. Family Sewing Machine Co., 102 Nassau St., RY. 
NDISPENSABLE. THE NEW HAND-BOOK: 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 
How to do Business. By first post, $2 25. S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST READY: 











I. 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Wittram Sin, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 1émo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


II. 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL. Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arrnur 
Hers. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


Tit. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. The Early Years of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the Di- 
rection of Her Majesty the Qneen, by Lieutenant- 


General the Hon. C. Grey. Portraits. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


TV. 

SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvrt Smi.es, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


DU CHAILLU’'S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 
the Gorilla Country: Narrated fur Young People. 
By Pact B. Do Cuaitu0, Author of * Discoveries in 
Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. = 


MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and 
Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Luoy Ran- 
pat Comrort. With Engravings. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


VII. 

BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Delivered in the Mercer Street 
Church, New York, January 21 to February 21, 1867. 
On the ‘* Ely Foundation” of the Union Theological 
Seminary. By Atsert Barnes, Author of Notes 
on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

VIII. 

THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science, Post Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 

IX. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell, 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
History of England. By Gotpwin Sarra, Author 
of “Lectures on the Study of History,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. sy Madame Dr 
Wirt, née Guizor. Translated by Dinan Mutook 
Craik, Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A 
Noble Life,” ‘‘Christian’s Mistake,” ‘‘Two Mar- 
riages,” &c. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of “ Car- 
lyon’s Year." Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Ourruant, Author of “ Ag- 
nes,” “‘Madonna Mary,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of my Life,” “ Carlingford,” “Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c.: 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 

MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. 
cents. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Annie Tuom- 
as, Author of “On Guard,” “‘ Denis Donne,” “‘ Theo 
Leigh,” “‘ Walter Goring,” ‘* Played Out,” “Called 
to Account,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


GUILD COURT. A London “ap By Grorar Mao 
Donatp, Author of ‘Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” ‘Alec Forbes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE BROTHERS’ BET ; or, Within Six Weeks. By 
Emiviz Fiyveare Caren. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saran Tyrie. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret’s Trouble.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. By the Author 
of ** Paul Massie.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 50 





Harrer & Broturrs will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part cf the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CRINOLINE. 
IX. 

N country walks and climbing hills crinoline 

was found to be troublesome, and a remedy 
had to be sought. A brilliant genius thereupon 
shortened the hoop-skirt considerably, so as to 
apply the coquettish and useful porte-jupe, which, 
by means J cutela hidden contrivances, raised 
the dress to such an extent that high boots be- 
came necessary for the sake of decorum. Be- 
sides this, some ladies wore a jacket with standing 
collar, gauntlets, and a Scotch cap and feather; 
and those who wished to be very fashionable, a 
black, shiny knapsack and a walking-stick. Ci- 
gars and eye-glasses were not unheard of, and 
now and then snuff was taken, but this only by 
some extreme radicals. Such was the costume 
of a pedestrian lady in the nineteenth century, as 
worn by the Princess Murat, who, in company 
with her ladies ‘and Prince Napoleon, made a 
tour in the Scottish Highlands a few years ago, 
and created no little excitement by the style. 


The ladies were very proud of their dress, and’ 


were generally a little ahead of their cavalier, as 
those who are acquainted with the Prince's ap- 
pearance will easily believe. 











FACETIA. 
Iw a real roperty cane before a French Ju 


early ee 0! 

elder r), 

tested, on that the estate 

for more than two hundred = “Well, then," sai 

ved Judge, ‘it is now full time for another family to 
ave a turn.” 


Tus Gotpzn Mzan—A rich miser. 
Pa Ve Soe SEES ee 


atan 





A Popvnar Story with Misses 1n THEIR TEENS— 
Hie-tory. 


The Bonnet Question. 


First it was worn this way. 


a 








at 


RISE AND FALL OF CRINOLINE. 


A school-boy being asked as teacher, ‘“‘Of what 
the German Diet was constituted?” replied, “Sour 
krout, schnapps, lager beer, and-nix cum rous.” That 
lad must be a cousin-german to the boy who, when 
shown a picture of Luther and the Diet of Worms, 
said: “ Papa, I see Luther, but where are the worms 
that he is going to eat ?” 








“Ah! said old Mrs. Doosenbury, “Jarning is a 
great thing; I've often felt the need of it! Why 
would you believe it, I'm now sixty years old, an 
po 6 know the names of three mouths in the year; 
and them’s spring, fall, and autumn! I larnt the 
names of them when I was a little bit of a girl!” 

RSE ee ee 


An officer, on a review-day, semponnd to be thrown 
from his horse.- As he lay spraw’ ing on the ground 
he said to a friend who ran to his assistance, ‘I 
thought I had improved in my riding, but I find I 
have fallen of.” 


cai Rc cteiai ata ee, 
THE LATEST CURIOSITIES. 


A fence made from the railing of a scolding wife. 
A plate of butter from the cream of a joke. 
The small coins in “ the change of the moon.” 
* The original brush used in painting the signs of the 
mes. 
The latest contract with the trade winds. 
4The chair in which the sun sets. 
A garment for the naked eye. 
The hammer which broke up the meeting. 
Buckle to fasten a laughing-stock. 
The animal that drew the 
Keg from a nest of thieves. 
A bucket of water from ‘All's well.” 


erence. 





A petiones was riding on the outside of a coach 
to Ilfracombe, when the driver said to him, ‘‘I’ve had 
a coin guv me to-day two hundred year old. Did 
you ever see a coin two hundred year old?" “Oh 

es, I have one myself two thousand years old.” 
‘Ah,” ‘said the driver, “have ye?” .and spoke no 
more during the rest of the journey. When the coach 
arrived at its destination, the driver came up with an 
intensely self-satisfied air and said, ‘‘ I told you as we 
druv along I had a coin two hundred year old.” 


“Yes.” ‘And you said to me as you had one two 
thousand year old.” ‘Yes,soI have.” ‘Now it’sa 
lie.” ‘*What do you mean by that?” ‘What do I 


mean? Why it’s only 1867 now.” And they tell me. 


that the schoolmaster is abroad. 


Then so. 





This was more modern. 


A old bachelor that 
Adam's ile was called Eve because 
when she appeared the day of man’s 
happiness was drawing to a close. 

—_———> - 
: ° ARgvo.ivtionary CaaracTeER—The 
; Tan in the moon. 

z OR ek cigs 
ait Biloy cont fromm the top of the 

eghanies lew Yor! winter, 
was asked whether it was as cold 
there as in this city.“ Horrible cold,” 
ee ae meade eek 
eters and, of cuurse, 
as cold as it pleases.” ~ is 


What Kind, of crepuce dogs 0 vasng 

man like when he pops the question 

. —Acquiescence. es 
—_>— 

A eRxat Alp To. THE TEMPERAN 


Cavuse—Lemonade. ~ 5 

A house-maid who was to calla gen- 

to dinner, ft 
in naling @ tooth-brush,. ;is he 
coming ?” said the of the house, 
as the servant re! **'Yes,ma’am, 
directly,” was the reply; “he’s just 
sharpening his teeth. 
_—_—__—- 


Sir, you have broken age prom- 


— one gentleman to another. 
“Oh, never a; I can make an- 
other just as good.” - 


ee 

: . Insome of the fashionable churches 
the programmes of th usic are 
Finer Sameer 

¢ 

come next. But that is not the worst 
calamity that might befall—the ladies 
might encore a pet parson’s sermon ! 





ce: anil 

Ou, .Don’r!—When people in a 
storm at’sea perceive a wave about 
to break over their devoted heads, 
they have only simply, but fervently, 
of; somuhhed With the pattictir epieal, 
er, w he pathetic aj 
will immediately rectde t " 

——_—_. 

To what would a man, taking break- 
fast with his betrothed, be most like- 
y to object?—To take any butter 
(but her), 


_—_—_ 

When. a ruined-gambler blows his 
brains out, is it likely that he does so 
with “loaded dite?” 


—_—_ 

When does rain seem inclined to 
be studious ?—When it’s poring over 
a book-stall. : 


__ oo 

SurrasLe Trrexrs.—For busybodies, 
medlars; for the melancholy, pine; 
for. the dying, o-live ; for an intruder, 
mango; for peppery people, chili; for 
muddy streets, broom; for good ci- 
gars, white ash; for the ears of ras- 
cals, box; for the editor of a news- 
paper, hoax. 
; SES i eS 

Is “stealing a march” worse than 
“taking a walk?” 





STORM SIGNS. 
It’s a sign of a storm to tread on any body's toe ..at 


a8-COrns. 
It’s a sign of a storm if you waken the baby on a 


wash day. 

It’s a sign of a storm to call a baby ugly in presence 
of its mother. 

It’s a sign of a storm to spit on the parlor carpet 
when your wife sees it. . 
‘ It’s a sign of a storm to speak ill of your wife's rela- 

ons, 
’ It’s a sign of a storm to tell your wife she looks hor- 
rid in the last new bonnet. 

Seginete eat e, 

Why is an “heir apparent” to a throne like an um- 

brella in dry weather ?—Because he’s ready for the 


h 


* next reign. 


SORES et ae 
The following epitaphs were lately 
found in a country church-yard : 


“Stranger, paus— 
My tale attend, 
And learn the cause 
Of Hannah's end. 


Across the wold . 
The winds did blow— 
She ketched a cold 
W’'at laid her low. 


We shed a quart 
Of tears, it’s true, 

But life is short— 
Aged 82.” 





“Oh! mournful day 
That stole away 
Poor Mrs. Bly, : 
Who ane to. die 

8 
ocket 
In her eye- 
Socket.” 


ibe Pearse ae 

Perrectiy Evimment.—People who 
disa about a ‘‘pin’s point” are 
most clearly a need-le-less cause of a 
quarrel. 

——~——__—- 

Why is a candle with a ‘‘long nose” 
like a contented man ?—Because it 
want's nuffin. 


Next it was set this way. 


A conductor ordered Pat,-who had no m 
ave at the next station. - amet to 


But judge of the conductor's curprise and wrath 
DAL T not tail nage | under way nd 4 
no’ ou off?” e CO! ’ 
“And eure ‘ na es = ductor. 
en are you here ” 
“and sure did you not cayail aboard ?” : 
This was too much for the worthy conductor, and 


notwithstandinz the decreé t ‘ dead-heads” 
Pat was allowed to pass. ee 











NS 








The small Bonnets beginning to produce their effect. 





The last style left before beginning at the back again. 





~t 


